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CA we solve the difficult and gigantic railroad 

probiem th introd or ce peration 
. 
* 

PROF! Hl SRY 1 fr ndly vet evere critic of 
our natic l it its that thus far we have 
been equal t task i the gravest problems 
pl nted to her need w have doubts as to 
our abilitic t peacefully and con 
pletely this a nportar 1 of railroad manage 
ment and ra i have but to take hold in 
eati t ana i M 

. 
. 

Brea ni ! no dodging possible rhe 
time for We can no longer toler- 
ite an the railroad State within 
the cis . trosity 1 contradiction of 
(met n i a o liberty. Judge it by its 

ae { ndous losses inflicted upon 
= workers by its operation I'wo 
y as that which has just 
f a Y th capitalists and labor- 
> “ £ dged revolution 
S$ : ~~ narchy The masses 
A = e®, Will dispute the 
— = > iinst the railroad 
_ * : > and suburban— 
< y 








istice to 


" freedom. 


rporations 


anf ., of their 
.) a mons- 


3 5 ~\Vitation t 


-_ © desire t 
os - «& 
z -" aa r do t 
~ wwilze all U 
a we make i 
S = million and 
wit on all kind 
r rights, wit 
itior 
e co-operative scheme 
Not only does it 
h s lodged int 
entive to labor 
ta d 10! f 
rovi j . 
f nll ao 
) ne t questior 
! this « intryv have 
American | 





INCE A WEEN. 


re efficient than that of Europe, our trainme: 
re working longer hours and earning more per capi 
for their employers than the trainmen in Europea 
countrie Where such injustice has prevailed, there 
must be an atonement by concessior 
x 
W Co-ope ration reaily implies a Concession on 
both sides. Labor must give up the idea of paralyzing 
tl usiness of the country, as well as that of its em- 
plovers, by sudden “‘strike Capital must obey the 
iws (present laws, if enforced, are ample for its regula 
tior nd must admit Labor to some share in the great 
profits reaped from transportation. Competitive ex 
iminations must be established to secure and keep the 
best man in his place during good behavior. Let him 
have the same rights as an employee under Civil Ser- 
vice. Why not the pension at the close of a life of hard 
work and good conduct The railroad worker’s life is 
more adventurous, more laborious than that of the 


is as distinctly to be classed as 
Then if he like a 
servant's rights, 


policeman, His service 


“evil 1s 


’ as that of the policeman. 


civil servant,’’ give him a civil and 


don’t allow him to be thrown out of his place save for 
just cause 
* + 

REV. Dr. WASSON, speaking before the Trades and 
Labor Council of Great Falls, Mont., the other day, 
told organized labor that it must not antagonize and 
defy society. Labor must, in fact, get over the delu- 
sion that it is Society and has only itself to reckon 
vith; it must recognize that it is simply one portion of 


Dr. 
labor and capital must both admit their responsibility 


If they 


one class of Society Wasson pointed out that 


to Society in what they do hereafter. do not, 
Society will correct them both. 
# * 
* 


By co-operation they may secure their own interests 


[for without injuring those of the 
! great nation in which they are 
. > only two elements, neither of 







which can be permitted to dom 


yor ra # inate the nation. 
ae Ft: * 
Ut ce t : 


x 
How and where could the 


Wall. | wonder } experiment begin? Where bet- 
os tae J . 

of the waee 9 ter than on the chief surface 

qrowd ws 1 ‘ A : 
PSerK 4 lines in our large cities? Cer- 


tainly the need for change is pressing on those lines. 
let it be tried larg scale some great 
trans-Continental route. Assure ten to the 
stockholders, and then make a pro rata division of the 
Meantime ONCE A WEEK 


rhen on a er on 


per cent 


profits among the employees. 
suggestions on the topic from all parts of the 


invites gz 
country. 

¥ * 

GERMANY is all at 


interest in bi-metallism ; 


once showing a greatly revived 
and there is even talk of call- 
a Conference of the Powers on that subject to sit at 
Berlin. The English of the 
aroused to activity by this; and are raising a 
fund for propagation of their doctrine. 


* * 


ing 


advocates measure have 


been 


* 
Is the bal poudré fairly enrolled as a permanent 


social institution From the revival of the fashion of 
powdered hair it is not a long step to knee-breeches, 
silken hose, embroidered coats and waistcoats, and 


rapiers and ruffles for gentlemen? Are we soon to see 
of the masculine fineries which were in 


immortal George was battling against 


a reblossoming 
vogue when th 
the soft-headed and hard-hearted English King? 
x * 
x 
New ] 
this 


an interesting speech review- 


York 


city 


yrated 


February 15. 


THE B wiation of cele its 
twenty-fifth 


William M. 
ing the Ass« 


ar Assi 


anniversary in on 


ide 
work 


> * 
+ 


Evarts m: 


ciation 


WHEATLEIGH, of the oldest actors of 


d a member of Augustin Daly’s company, 


CHARLI one 


} be 
this city, an 


died of apoplexy recently, aged seventy-two. 
* +. 


France has affirised the 


* 
in 


Tue Court of ¢ 


assation 








verdict of the lower courts against bull-fighting. 
P * 

Mr. CHARLES L. TIFFANY, the ‘“‘grand old man’”’ of 
the jewelry trade in this country, celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday recently. His New York house was 
established in 1837; that in Paris in 1850; and the one 
in London in 1868 

* + 

On the witness stand before the Legislative inves- 
tigating committee President 
Daniel Lewis, of the Brooklyn . 
Heights liz testified that the 
Brooklyn City Railroad stock- 
holders not only received ten 
per cent net lear of all taxes 
ast year t also an extra two 
per cent from the surplus and 
bond premiums. He said that 
the damage done to the trolley 
plant by the strike would not exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars 

? = * 
THE three sales of the pictures of the late George 


hundred and eight thousand dollars, 


[Vor 
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THERE is no truth in the report that Germany pro- 
poses to annex Samoa Sir] iward Grey stated in the 
House of Commons on February 17 that the United 


States Government claims the exclusive right to a coal- 


Pag 


ing station in the harbor ot Pago. 


+ 








THE Canadian Government is keeping the people on 
7. tenterhooks by declining to an- 

nounce its Intentions as to 

whether it will hold another 

session or go to the country. 

Mr. Laurier and his party are 

convinced that this reticence is 

only a ruse, that a general elec- 

Fre hebe of ti is imminent and that—qui 
Be ates 2 sait—their own star is at last 
ws —— inthe ascendant. The Govern- 


the devil and the deep sea, 
ting even to mere onlookers to see 


fact 
and it will be interes 
what will happen in the course of the next month or 
two. 


ment between 


% * 


* 
THE French are beginning retaliatory measures 


against the United States by asking for legislation 
against importation of American cattle. 
¥ 7 


THE death of Elijah Thayer, widely known as ‘‘the 
prophet Elijah,’ o« at Blackstone, Mass., on 
February 18. Mr. Thayer was eccentric in religion. 
He went about bareheaded and often barefooted preach- 
the He through 
Europe and Asia Minor. 


curred 


ing Gospel. journeyed barefooted 


7 


HENRY IRVING is perhaps the only man who could 
have advanced the theory of ‘‘State aid’’ to theatre and 


opera in Great Britain, and suggested that it be put 
into practice, without seeing his idea ‘‘whistled down 
the wind.’’ The British Monarchy appears to have 


believed, thus far, that it was doing its full duty to the 
stage by commanding comedians to play occasionally 
at Windsor, and paying them far less for it than they 
could have got in their own theatre. This and an occa- 
sional pension has been the limit of ‘‘State aid’’ in the 
Victorian era. 
* * 
. 

But Mr. Irving has shown the British public so many 
new possibilities and beauties in the theatre that, if he 
insists long enough, he will most likely get a fat subsidy 
from the new London County Council, which believes 
in innovations. The trouble with the system will be in 
the thronging of inferior managers for recognition, and 
the decided jealousies which will arise under the sub- 
sidizing system. 

x 

ONE can well understand how the plan would be 

yet, in the interest of 


dis- cue Ny 
Pe 


almost impossible here. And 
theatrical art, and for the 
couragement of those who neg- 













lect Art for ‘‘that which pays : 

ss oats eZ) 
best, we could wish for a ~ tk / 
municipal theatre here, hand- 4 
somely endowed like those of 
Germany and France, Or will ~ 
our iocal millionaires save the / 
city the trouble by endowing { 





two or three fine theatres? They 

could hardly give themselves more durable monuments. 
* + 

M. FEBVRE, who has been making a tour of our 

heatres, has left on record some sharp criticisms of the 


actors and actresses. Many of them are well taken 
from a Parisian point of view. But do we want the 
Parisian point of view? Nationality is a powerful 
element at the theatre. It would not do to suppress it 


in favor of one particular model. 


* * 
* 


I CONFESS to sympathy with Mansfield’s 
sharp response to M. Febvre'’s criticisms. Why should 
the foreigner? Why seem meekly to 
receive his reproofs? He but partially understands us; 
he does not allow for differences of race and training, 


Richard 


we bow before 


Our conception of the theatre may be quite as complete 
as his. You are right, O irascible Richard! in object- 
ing strenuously to the disposition to bow before the 


believe in ourselves, and 


foreign critic’s rod. Let us 
ape nobody. 
. . 


AT the same time it would not hurt us any to have 
a National Conservatory of Acting. The sooner we get 
it the better. But it not follow that we should 


copy foreign models in it. 
+ . 


does 


. 

THE death of Adolf Schreyer, the celebrated German 
painter, was recently announced. But Schreyer is still 
in excellent health, and painting masterpieces as usual, 

* " * 

JupGEe PAILANGE, of Louisiana, has issued a decision 
that the State law imposing a certain set of laborers on 
steamship companies is unconstitutional. 

* * 

CHARLES F. WARWICK has been elected Mayor of 
Philadelphia by fifty-five thousand majority over ex- 
Governor Robert E. Pattison. The Republicans have 
not only elected the Mayor, but both branches of the 
City Council. 
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Mr. Kerk HARDIE has been taking the lead of late 
in the Socialistic wing of the English workingmen's 
party, rather eclipsing John Burns But he is not so 
vise a leader 

OscaR WILDE'S new play is praised by some critics 
ondemned by others. It is best described as a carnival 
of epigram 

KAISER WILHELM is going to a political Canossa 
that is, he will pay a long visit to Bismarck early in 
April. Evidently he needs advice, and has found out 
where to go for it. 

oe 

LORD SALISBURY pretends to think that Home Rule 

has been kept in the Liberal Ministry's programme 


only to confuse the electors 


Joun McBripe, against whom charges of bribery 
were recently made, has been completely exonerated, 
and his accuser has been expelled from the miners’ 
convention at Columbus, O 

THE German Parliament, through its mouthpiece, 
Prince Hohenlohe, declares that the officers and crew 
of the Elbe did their duty faithfully. The inquest at 
Lowestoft may throw further light on the matter. 

+ 

WoMAN in business? Who to-day can or who would 
wish to deny her a place in the active work of the 
world? If she has her little idiosyncrasies they are 
balanced by so many charming qualities of mind as 
well as of heart that no reproach is possible. ‘‘Sorosis,’ 
with a desire to be of use to practical dames, has been 
discussing woman's capacities for business; and cau- 
tions her to be more concise, 
punctual and reliable. It also 
would like to see women more 
systematically educating them- 
Ives for competition in the 
thronged fields of industry and 








commerce, 
* 
o 


SOROSIS means well; but 





women who enter into business 
will have to learn by their own experience, rather than 
from books and institutes, the rules for success in the 
money-getting game. The most that they can ask or 
expect is a fair field—which they have by no means 
always had. 
* * 7 

CERTAIN leading newspapers and prominent citizens 
of New York have taken up the cause of the anti-toxin 
treatment for diphtheria with so much warmth and 
proselyting zeal that it becomes the duty of all who are 
interested in the public welfare to inquire carefully 
into the claims which the advocates of this new remedy 
urge with so much eloquence upon the general con- 


sideration. 
* * 


* 

ANTI-TOXIN is the serum taken from blood of horses 
and other animals which had previously been infected 
with the diphtheria bacillus, and it is claimed that 
inoculation with this serum will cure a patient suffer- 
ing from diphtheria. Dr. Roux, who first made prac- 
tical application of the alleged discovery of the virtue 
of anti-toxin, attempts to prove by statistics that he 
has reduced the mortality from diphtheria in the Paris 
hospitals to which he is attached from fifty-one per 
cent to twenty-six per cent, and accepting his conclu- 
sions, many other doctors have taken up the fad and 
are experimenting with more or less success on such 
cases as come within their practice. 

“+ 

A SCIENTIFIC investigation of the whole matter has 
been made by an English journal of high repute, the 
published result of which goes to show that the “new 
remedy’’ is to be classed with Dr. Koch’s consumption 
cure and Dr. Brown-Sequard's elixir, and that its pres- 
ent popularity with the medical profession, ai.d conse 
quent acceptance by a gullible public, cannot fail to be 
of short duration. The statistics so far presented to the 
public, to prove its efficacy, are found to be misleading 
from the fact that no account is taken of the age inci- 
dence, which is an important determining factor in 
comparative statistics. The selection of patients also 
has been quite arbitrary, so that, for all the public 
knows, inmany may have been suffering merely from 
slight affections of the throat, while those who suffered 
from an aggravated form of diphtheria may have been 


excluded. 
* * 


* 

It is a fact that the Montreal General Hospital phy- 
sicians have decided, after a fair trial, to give up the use 
of anti-toxin in diphtheria cases. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that public confidence is shaken in the 
efficacy of what, on its first introduction, was regarded 
as a very remarkable remedy. It is a pity, as our 
English contemporary remarks, that the press should 
continue to be made the cat’s-paw of a gang of foreign 
medical adventurers, since there appears to be not a 
shadow of proof that the anti-toxin treatment is any 
worthier of the hysterical enthusiasm of the press, or 
the money subscribed by an ignorant and gullible pub- 
lic, than were those other ‘‘discoveries’’ of foreign 






quackery already named. 


ONCE A WEEK 


Most lugubrious are the tales about starvir n 
freezing which come from England But 
exceed in pathos the story of the poor Ital ! 


to fourteen days in jail by a stony-hearted | 
istrate for sleeping out,’’ wh when 
very height of the late storm, convir 
indeed a cold world, stripped off his fe ! 
calmly down, froze to death, and so es 
sentence for being poor and destitut 


* 
* 


Some of the British journals are very angry because 


4 


a London banker, in his circular, described Ameri 


bonds as absolutely the best form of investr 
“Better than consols shriek the editors. Well, w 
not? 

‘+ 





BY r o — 
rm et h ss 
“Lemme ‘now WHE mode this mess 2° 
THE young Duchess of York, it is said, now sets the 


feminine fashions in dress in London 


EVERY influence poss! le has been brought to bear 
upon the California Legislature, by men who represent 


political and corporate interests, to prevent a repe tition 
in San Francisco of the Lexow iniquity. Yet it is 


thought that it will come 


Tue bill granting suffrage to women in California 
was killed in the Senate Judiciary Committee becan 
unconstitutional. 


c 
* 


THE British Ladies’ Football Club,’ 
Florence Dixie as its president, seems to be giving 


with Lad 
very good account of itself in England. 


x 
THE National Council of Women, which began 
sessions in Washington February 18, represents four 


million members of the fairer sex. 

THE plans of the Hawaiian Royalists were so fully 
perfected that a proclamation had been written for 
Liliuokalani to issue as soon as restored. Arrange- 


ments had also been made to arrest and “‘dispose of 
considerable number of leading citizens. 
. x 

LONDON’S militia forces are practicing ‘‘concentra 
tion against a night atta and other military manoeu 
vres. With whom do they expect a quarrel? 

* * 

THE Hawaiian question is approaching a critical 
phase. The British press has been encouraged by the 
speeches of some of the non-expansionist Senators at 
Washington to speak out more clearly than usual 
Mask his feelings as he will, John Bull cannot conceal 
the fact that he is greatly disappointed at the prospect 
of losing the islands. He wanted them to complete tlie 
chain of garrisons around the United States, so that he 
could be ready to start up against us, at any point on 
our roads to the outer world, at a moment’s notice 
Time was when he reckoned on the supineness and 
indifference of America. But now that the “expan 
sionists’’ are awake that is impossible. 


A CLEVER writer in the Sun of this city points out 
that England is passing under the sway of the demo 
racy, and that its attitude of rivalry with the United 








‘ States will naturally be« 

"Ritus * coarser and probably more vi 
blowed lent, as well as less cautious 

\Sritania There are abundant proofs of 
Roles 


atest _., that fact in the columns of the 
London daily press just now 
Cordiality has faded out, and 
jealous dislike is plain For 
that matter, as Lord Salisbury 


manfully said not long ago, it is 
} 






too much to expect real cordiality between two suc 
commercial rivals as America and England 
* * 
+ 
FRANCE and England are both building ‘‘pirat 
ng 


like the Columbia. They do not like the idea of leaving 


such a vessel unchallenged, in case of war. 


» 
* 

THE Chinese soldiers say that the Japanese fight “‘so 
unfairly.”’ At Port Arthur they actually got into one 
of the end forts, and turned the guns on the Chinese 
soldiers. The guns were never meant to do that! say 
the Celestials. 

* * 


THE statement that at least one hundred and fifty 
thousand people in Chicago need help in the present 
hard times is rather startling. These are not the kind 
of statistics to which American cities are accustomed 
They may teach municipal authorities to undertake 
certain measures to prevent the congestion of their local 


labor markets. They have an undoubted right, in the 
interests of all concerned, to do so 
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\f 

! t t ! { rr 

} i i Li 
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it ter ' ed 

, : \ ¢ 

\ ! i i dan m tie 
rrepre le Ka r ha i 

Ek repor rturi perso! : i 

cated in th ! I il i i ¢* Dad no 

foundatl in fa 

, 

Ji y Bul it rred 1 y th rumor that 
rar intends to} mpt territory in the ¢ I n 
will ‘ Lilie 4 ( rie r I i lV’ W 

\ UMOR that t to be a great massacre of 
( r it ¢ t I it ti ‘ l hamadan, 
! 11nin mu i tl Orient he | ian 
ind English fleets a ‘ f to 1 vous 1 the 
LurkKIsSh i} it 

JoHN W | rER, ex-s retary of state ind ivis 
ing counsel to the Chinese Gover ent, ha irrived ut 
Shanghai from Tokio. He ill r i for 
some time 

* * 
* 

WELL, have ide up your list aut rs fit to 

sit in the Ame? n Acad is the immortal Forty 
Have you pictured to yourself 
Kdmund Clarence Stedman and 


Ben Hur Wallace in Acade cal 





a forn of en, \ I prigs 
° of laurel on the coa | ind 
pirus reeds t ned \ h ive 
* ! bay as embroidery at the 
What? You would not 
Ben Hur Wallace to such 
in \cademy Ah! ther the 
e which would be unendit ind 
which would cause rival Academies to | 
numerous as pollywogs after a shower 
ll 

KEEP on tryir none the less It might be for 
the metropolis to inaugurate the experi nt That 
would be certain to bring out the full strength of the 
Opposition, 

Kina HuMBi innounced his desire to maintain 
more cordial relati with It 

‘ 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI has been immoned to appear in 
Rome and answer to a chat of libel against the 
Italian Government 

a 

QUBEN VICTORIA is sufferir reatly from rheuma 
tism, anil is hardly able to wall She live in great 
seciusion, and disiikes public observation so much that 
in driving throug London she her carriage com 


pletely surrounded by a detachment of the Life-Guards 








Nevertheless, we read of her holding a “drawing-room 
in London on th ith inst 
" * 
‘ 

Appas, Khedive of Egypt, has signed a marriage 
contract with t slave girl who bore him a daughter 
recently Phe Khedive i ic 
‘used by the English of being N. 

, ; , hk 
too much under the influence \y yi 
of the French in political af- ah - \ fai 
5 \ v 
airs, and there n n be " "i y 
question of his dey Pt ee a | 
> \} 
. { 
~— ; rR 

Mi ROBERT Bor I t adiew 

I I i rand ae li 
daughter of the first John Ja } 

— é COX. =ees ott pi 
cob Astor. died at e, Feb 
ruary 16, aged eighty 
. 

Mr. IRVING has been quite ill for time i his 
par Kin Arthur t the Ly« m in I lon has 

en taken by Mr. Tyar 

LORD | ERY til keep hi head above water, 
ind it lool i f he might yet carry out his pro 
gramme he Tories have weakened now that they 
find he cannot ! yverthr n at 

rr Natior Mee of the League of merican 
W) men l t \ iry i this year 

P * 

Lo! \ ler of il Catl of Eng 
land, has been ) i Prof Mod H ry 
at Ua 

’ 

( PTAI S } i ‘ f the Cariaa 
last year, has bee I yrd Dunraven t ist 
Captain Cranfield in sa \ yrie III, in t yacht 
races here ne 

* . 

THE Queen-Regent of Spain will re in enorm 
ous fortune from the estate of the late Archduke 
Albrecht of Austria 
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THE PEARL OF THE DESERT. 
1 mee year o the rim of the Great 
px Sahara De rt was to the nation 
: 6 f Kurope tl woundary of an un 
explored ontinent upor which 
Bon of tl 1 were it ust beginning to 
ist curl ind envious eye As recently 
as, «1844, Biskra, the autiful oasi the 
ent ) tine > il t ancient and 
picture ie Arab er yed its queenly 
solitude in the ur turbed serenity that 
mar! the conditior ife in the tropi 
eal I ind especially among the sons 
of t I t But that year the Duc 
d’A le i hi rer troops, toiling 
t rret inds of the outer 
deser cat | t in ¢ ation from 
whi | i 1 tl I e immensity 
of the. le and i ra utrolled like 
i ow t r tee it surface 
dotted hers ! lark patches 
like island ere date palms 
and oliv I ich lent a general 
aspect to the « na iy justify 
ing tl \ i oO | I’toie 
my ‘ é I i ntry to the 
skin of panther 
lo l , j I n { th ma 
hara, the Pearl of t lesert, is one of the 
most favora 1 frequently 
visited health and pleasure resorts patron- 
1 | hours rch of novelty 
sport, or pl ly ition 
Biskra w 1 taken by the Frencl 
and it was not ! fore a new town 
suited to the ! tastes ot the con 
queror wa uit le the ad quaint 
Arab city In stri trast to the latter, with its 
agglomeration of queer houses of mud or 
brick, having star-shaped and triangular windows, and 
surrounded by groves of palm and olive trees, is the 
French quarter, with its one lon wide, straight street 
lined, on one side only, with houses built of bricks 


ONCE A WEEK. 


\ ENCAMPMEN1 


and fog are the portion of many Northern cities. From 
October to the middle of November, and from February 
to April, Biskra at and at those times is 
generally crowded with visitors—English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russian, American and Belgian—who 
have come to worship the Sun as the source of health 


is its best, 
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f trees you wander, delighted, while al] 
around this miniature forest you see the 
great oasis with its one hundred and 
twenty thousand palm and its six thou 
sand olive trees, beneath which the peace 
ful Arabs cultivate their gardens and 
their orchards, which are watered by 
numerous small streams that keep then 
in a state of constant verdure. 

One could hardly take leave of Biskr: 
without saying a few words, at least, of 
the women of the Ouled-Nail tribe, or 
dancing girls, who live by themselves in 
a quarter of the town set apart for them 
and who provide entertainment for na 
tives and visitors alike, night after night 
in their brilliantly lighted Moorish cafés 
with open balconies and gayly decorated 


roof terraces. The now famous Danse 
du Ventre had its origin among these 


dark-skinned, pleasure-loving daughters 
of the South, who, sad it is to contem 
plate, are brought up from their infancy 
to a life of unnamable vices, but who 
nevertheless do not seem thereby to lose 
caste among their own people; for 
of these women, when they have accumu 
lated money leave the Ouled-Nails quar 
ter, and have no difficulty in finding hus- 
bands with whom they settle down in 
other parts of the town to a quiet domes- 
tic life. 

The shortest route from the European 
continent to Biskra is via Marseilles and 
Algiers. Steamers leave the French port 
four times a week for Algiers, the voyage 
occupying about twenty-four hours. The 
journey by train to Biskra will take two days, as the 
traveler stops over night at Setif, or at Constantine. <A 
short stay should, of course, be made at Algiers, where 
the climate is delightful and there is much of interest 
to be seen. 

Some of the Old World 


most 


picturesqueness and quaint 
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and new rhere is a subtle and penetrating charm 
in the crystal limpidity of the atmosphere, in the sap- 
phire skies, the limitless horizon, the magnificent sun- 
twilights and the indescribably 
merge day into night with an 
ifTect of unearthly glory. The wondrous mirage too, 
s, from ti to time, its inspiring and awesome 
to the scene showing, fantastic with 
preading palm-trees and imaginary lakes suspended in 
he mysterious skies. 

European visitors have no cause to complain of the 
iccommodations provided for them in Biskra, as the 
town boasts of several good hotels, one at least of which 
‘compares favorably with any hotel in Switzerland or 
Riviera. There are daily mails from England and 
the Continent, and a good telegraph service. <A_ little 
circulating library supplies the visitors with French 
ind English novels, and two or three good shops offer 
more or less tempting opportunities for the outlay of 
superfluous wealth. Arab jewelry and embroideries, 
native trinkets, photographs and curios give the visitors 
ample excuse for dawdling away many hours of idle 


life. 


the melancholy 
splendid auroras that 


sets, 
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le Ine 





presence oases 


the 


ness during a stay at Biskra 

Interesting excursions may be made in various direc- 
tions from Biskra to neighboring smaller oases or to the 
springs, which are rather numerous and much, fre- 
quented by invalids. Public carriages may be hired at 
extremely low rates, the tariff for a two-horse convey- 
ance to seat four persons being only 2 fr. 50 per hour. 
A favorite drive is to the Chateau Landon, situated on 
the outskirts of Biskra, on the borders of the Ouled- 
Biskra River. One may walk to it, if so minded, as the 
distance is not great, and stop, en route, at the negro 
village situate to the left on leaving the town. This 
chateau, which is one of the wonders of old Kiskra, was 
built by the enterprising Frenchman whose name it 
bears. It is an imposing square white structure, which 
in the strong sunshine presents an effect of almost blind- 
ing brilliancy. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
inclosed within a wrought-iron fence. A native servant 
receives visitors at the gate and shows them over the 
place. Over a smooth gravel walk, gleaming with par 
ticles of mica, he leads you into shady walks where, 
foliace of the luxuriant trees, no single 
penetrate. Through groves of 

Im and cther strange varieties 








under the dense 
ray of sunlight « 
banana, date, bamboo, } 
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A STREET IN BISKRA 
charm of Biskra is reproduced in the illustrations on 
this page; but neither words nor pictures could convey 
an adequate idea of the seductive influences which 
work on the traveler who ‘‘tarries on his way”’ to en- 
joy the balmy skies and dolce far niente of the ‘‘Pearl 
of the Desert.”’ 














ARAB WOMEN IN STREET COSTUME. 
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THE NEW DRAWBRIDGE OVER THE HARLEM. 


SS twenty years ago the engineers of the Vander- 
VU pbilt system planned and constructed a drawbridge 
to span the Harlem River. This structure at the time 
was considered a fine piece of engineering, and was 
pronounced by experts capable of accommodating the 
maximum of all probable traffic for the ensuing fifty 
years. But they had not calculated upon the rapid 
growth of the city and the railroad. Rapid transit 
was for them even less than a name. Trains running 
under ten to fifteen minutes headway were all they 
estimated upon. 

Two tracks were then in use, and seemed wholly 
adequate, as far as they could foresee, for any demand 
the coming half-century’s traftic could impose. But 
before half the time counted upon has elapsed, we find 
another view taken of the subject. In our progressive 
times any delay which might be obviated is not borne 
with patience, and naturally the people complained 
when their trains were often forced to halt, to wait for 
the draw to slowly move back in place. The old turn- 
bridge was but a few feet above high water—indeed but 
a little more than the height required by a rowboat; 
even the canal-boat, in tow of a lazy, panting tug, 
slowly pushing its way through the waters of the Har- 
lem, had the right at any moment to demand that the 
public waterway be freed of the iron obstacle, and by 
law the bridge was required to open immediately, 
thereby cutting the trunk line in two. The delays 
incumbent upon opening and closing were hardly no- 
ticed when trains were less frequent than they are at 
present, and the river not as much used by river craft 
as to-day. 

About a year ago, to lessen the time lost, and in view 
of the new bridges being built and proposed to span this 
waterway, plans were formulated by Colonel Walter 
Katts, chief engineer of the New York Central, for what 
will be, when completed, the largest, most perfect and 
strongest bridge of its kind in the world. This structure 
will consist of the drawbridge proper, and two fixed 
spans, the lengths being respectively 389 feet, 185 feet 
and 131 feet. The draw span will be pivoted on a turn- 
table 61 feet in diameter, built on a solid granite foun- 
dation in the centre of the river. Both ends will rest 
on massive abutments, the southern end approached by 
handsome stone arches from the overhead viaduct, 
while the northern end is entered from the two fixed 
spans which lead +o the shore of the river. 

The total heigh. of the drawbridge from mean high 
water to top of trus: will be 84 feet, extreme width 73 
feet, and from high water to flooring 20 feet. This is a 
most important advance, as all mastless tows will be 
able to pass under without breaking the line of rails. 

The bridge will be divided into two roadways by a 
centre truss, each roadway, of 26 feet, containing two 
tracks for express and two yor suburban traffic. The 
whole structure is to be comp»sed of steel, the rails to 
be fastened by clips to the floon beams, which are steel 
troughs filled with cork to deader noise. The rails will 
be insulated by a non-conducting material, so that the 
electrical current for the block s.gnals can be trans- 
mitted through them. In enginecring parlance the 
bridge is known as a subdivided “ratt truss. The 
weight of draw will be 2,150 tons, and the fixed spans 





THE NEW 


ONCE A WEEK. 


850 and 451. The turnbridge will be moved by two 
independent fifty-horse power engines placed in a 
house twenty feet above the tracks. With the enor- 
mous leverage the engines will have, this massive 
structure will turn in less than one minute. 
>~e- 
ISAAC PUSEY GRAY. 

; Ex-GOVERNOR JsAac Pusey Gray, of Indiana, who 
died in the City of Mexico, to which capital he was 
accredited United States Minister, February 14, was 
w= ——— 


~_—— 





THE LATE ISAAC PUSEY GRAY 


born in Pennsylvania in 1828. His early years were 
devoted to a mercantile career; but after the Civil 
War, in which he served with distinction, he entered 
politics. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Congress from his district 
in 1864. In 1872 he joined the Democratic party; in 
1876 was elected Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, and 
became Governor when Governor Williams died. In 
1884 he was elected Governor; and in 1892 was urged 
by the Indiana delegates as a candidate for the Presi 
dency. He had been Minister to Mexico since March of 
1893. 
-~e- 
DEATH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

FREDERICK DovuGLass, the famous negro orator, ex 
pired suddenly in the hallway of his residence on Ana- 
costia Heights, in Washington, February 20. He had 
attended two sessions of the National Woman's Council 
on that day, and was leaving his home to deliver a 
lecture when the fatal stroke came. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year, but was as active and vigorous as 
a man in middle life up to the minute before his death. 
Born in slavery in 1817, in Maryland, of a black mother 
and a white father, his youth and early manhood were 
passed in bondage. In 1838 he ran away, and took 
refuge in New England, and, educating himself, became 


5 


a notable orator and publicist in the anti-slavery cause 
He visited Europe several times, and lectured on the 
cause nearest his heart In 1876 he was made United 
States Marshal for the District of Columbia, and subse 
quently Recorder of Deeds in the District. He was 
removed by President Cleveland in 1886. Mr. Douglass 
was a man of distinguished appearance, tall, large of 
frame, with white hair and beard framing his olive 
yellow features As an author he had won consider 
able fame 
-~2~ 


THE POEMS OF HENRY ABBEY 

THERE are possibly many readers and lovers of poetry 
who have not yet he ird the name of Henry Abbey. and 
to whom, therefore, the new edition of his collected 
poems, just published, will be an agreeable surprise, 
There is a generous spontaneity and sanity about Mr. 
Abbey's poems which distinguish them refreshingly 
from the strained and tenuous utterances of most of the 
minor verse-writers of the day. To this author poetry 
is not a veiled and mystic divinity to be worshiped 
with much travailing of spirit, in a jargon unfamiliar 
to common ears. Mr. Abbey's poems are full of the 
direct revealings”’ for which the Anglo-Saxon speech 
has been praised by one of our greatest poets. He is at 
all times intelligible to the average reader, while at the 
same time charming the most fastidious by the noble 
simplicity of his verse. His themes are new and un- 
usual, though never far-fetched. The narrative poems 
are especially delightful, fresh in incident, and having 
the finish of ‘“‘unpremeditated art,’’ which is the highest 
art of all. Many of them reach a note of elevation and 
permanent worth which would almost entitle them to 


become classics, or, at least, household favorites—as 
The Drawbridge-Keeper, I'he Bedouin’s Rebuke” 
and “‘The Austrian Hussar,"’ than which it were hardly 
possible to find three more charming little stories in 
verse in the whole repertory of our language 
-e- 

\ DARING aeronaut proposes to attempt a trip from 
Spitzbergen to the North Pole in a balloon. He esti 
mates the cost of the expedition at thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 

THREE HUNDRED marines from the different war 
ships have been sent to Pekin, to guard the legations o 


their respective countric The Chinese resent thi 


precaution, and it may cause trouble 

THE Mexican Government made unusual demonstra 
tions of respect for a friendly power at the funeral of 
the late United States Minister Gray A whole division 
of the Army paraded, and there was a full attendance 
of officials. 


ENGLAND and Russia are certainly looking toward 
mediation in the conflict in the Far Orient It would 
not be strange if, while engaged in the peacemaking 
work, they should to quarreling among themselves 

— 


NOTHING TO FEAR 
Friend—‘‘Did you never suffer from stage fright?’ 
Boothby Ham—‘'Never; from the very first I used 
a net.’’ ; 
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‘THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.”’ 
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t \ 1 i y fi} 
f nd caught y ear, eager and strau I 
sile uy ip, the heel of a daint lipper, a light 
f y fen I flung y n from 
Fo | are yuu unnerved | creak 
brar \ . hoed through roon | 
heard it heart Starting to 1 feet I saw the 
lila i r Lis the wind . ight pass g 
tl i ives Yet my heart stood still and the 
blood iin Mv veir ‘ ce I opened the door and 
ed into the corridor No one! Yet I not 
alone W t was the faint out red in the 
f iaze of form and ¢ but evasive 
the tints of an opa f a rainbow 
5 viy t grew and deepened, while I stood as in a 
tran before the mirror in hich I saw the image 
0 another. I passed my hand ro my eyes; I 
was not dreaming—a face miued upon me from the 
mist yesterday—a face so fair, s0 pure, it seemed to 
glow with radiance from heaven \ mass of prisoned 
sunrays crowned the head, delicate in pose and outline; 
the mouth was an arbu bud but half awake, and the 
eyes held the rht of ther world. So lace fell 
around the white throat, a aut the waist a pale ros 
showed vaguely, half hid among the uncertain folds of 
muslir Bewitched I stood before her, chained by a 
ibtle charm rurning, I saw no on Vainly I looked 
to the right, to left, before, behind me; no one was in 
the room—yet I was not alone. \s her eyes looked 
into my soul her lips parted in a sigh that thrilled my 
ery being—it was not the trembling lilacs that whis 
pered, ‘‘Maurice, Maurice 

My eys were blinded with tears. I stretched forth 
my arms toward her; the image was fading from the 
mirror Stay !’’ I cried; ‘“‘stay, l speak to me!’ 
but tl itline paled, the colors became confused, the 
! erious footfall was lost in the echoes, as fainter 
ind ever fainter I heard the sigh—‘‘Maurice—Maurice 

“toe 
} 0k tired,” said Evelyn when I joined him at 
breakfast Chis country air will do you good. 

I ignored the remark, and spoke of his quaint house 
with its rural setting, but my voice was hollow and my 
conversation ll ‘ 

Later we ected the family relics—musty papers 
and rusty bl s Last and most pleasir came the 
miniatures in “‘goodly array.’’ The Colonel, Evelyn’s 
great-grandfather—a friend of Washington—brave in 
buff and blue; the signer, a great-uncle, shrewd as a 
fox, with the eye of a gimlet that pierced the future; 
the Colonial Secretary, called ‘‘Handsome Jack,’’ a 
man of lace ruffles and sin; and a Bishop, supercilious 

ge on Sir Godfrey’s canvas. The women of 
were stately dames, whose portraits had 
been painted in the autumn shades of middle age, when 


Nature had powdered their locks. Note the winsome 


vanity of man! These rakish blades pranked in the 
foppish frippery of youth were the husbands of these 
mild eye | elderly matrons, some Sim pe ring maidens 


caressing impossible lambs 

completed the collection. We lingered for a time over 

the and were about to restore them to a 

cabinet w ce they had come when in a corner of the 

worn green velvet case. 

I asked. 

answered my host, as he held it 

I opened the case and looked upon the 
My head burned, my _ heart 
Deeper the lines, brighter the 

them in the reflection of her own 


and improbable children 


pictures, 


rawer I spied a 
What is tl 
My crown 


toward me 


lat? 
jewel, 
picture speechless. 
throbbed ; it 
tints than I had seen 





was she! 





fair image; but the limner’s art was false, a libel on 
her lovelins 

You pale,”’ said Evelyn; at the sound of his 
voice 1 started like one awakening 


1] ¢ en her, I faltered 
I biirror;: 

Ye her name? 

| VI \ | » * 

i \ 2LaVSe 


as the sun’s hot kiss drew 





the lilacs rustl 





forth their sweetness, enervating in its intensity; the 
little wa danced on the sand: ‘‘Maurice,’’ they 
Ban Maurice 

1 Evelyn spoke 

rl veet May time brings her once again to the 
old home she loved. She comes when the lilacs are 
in bloom and the year forges a silver link ‘twixt spring 
and summer. ‘The birds of a century have twittered 
in the eaves, the flowers of a century have bloomed and 


withered, the men of a century have crumbled to dust 
} 


iful maid bade farewell to her lover in 
A lover worthy of her love Young, 


since this fa 


yonder garden, 








noble in heart and name, touched by the wrongs of an 
unhappy country, he left his own to fig for the 
oppressed; the Marquis de Lafayette had valiant fol- 
lowers, but none more true than Maurice de la Roche- 
for ne The Colonel promised that his sister should 
be t Frenchman’s wife when the war was over and 
we ere free So she waited, dreaming of her lover 
I t | day, living an unreal life that was to her the 
‘ I day they told her he would be here on 
the morrow; eager, she counted the minutes that lagged 
unmerci V At dawn she consulted her glass, hoping 
that the irror of his eyes would find her half as fair 
In a muslin gown that he had praised, in her belt a rose 
such as he had taken at parting, she went ever and 

» her mirror, begging Heaven to make her fair 





Maurice 


in the eves of 





At nset she heard a horse galloping. ‘Was it he 
Forsaking her mirror, she ran to the stairway—the 
she saw the horseman—not Mauric You 





window ! 
} Yes, laurels 


I He died for her country. 


ave guessed It, 











are fitting to deck a hero's grave! 
s picture they took from the dead—it was close 
to his | Some days she lingered, p days 
he prayed and wept for Maurice; ther of 
i \ her rence to 1 Lina< was 

I Ri i I 
<>e 
plendor of the Berlin Court is a ‘ting the 
Socialists r) Emperor's d ared ambi- 
tion t his capital the most splendid in Europe is 
1 little out of place at a time when the poor are suffer- 
Ing so severely. 

THE Turkish reserves have been called out, which 
lends some color to the story that the Eastern question 


is certain to be reopened this year. 









OUR CC ‘ (ONAL GALLERY. 
A Sik ('] | ve-elect from the Sevent] 
) { I I Mississippi, Was born in 
Claiborne County, in that State, in 1844 His fami 
emigrated from Connecticut to Mississippi in 1828 
His father 1 Miss Sarah Marshall, of Adan 
County, M thus combining in the family the 


ivalier, While you 
the Civil War broke 


the ¢ 


College 


blood of the 
spencer was at ( 








out and his studies were interrupted. At the close of 
the war he began farming at his old home. In 1892 he 
was elected to the State Legislature and served two 
terms in the Lower House, At the election last Ne 


vember he was elected to Congress by 2,400 votes as the 
regular Democratic candidate. 
The Sixth Congre mal District 

well represented by Walter McKennon Denny. 
born at Moss Point, Miss., in 1853: educated at Roanoke 
College, Virginia, a t was graduated from the 
Law Department he University of Mississippi. 
After completing his legal studies he abandoned the 
idea of practicing the profession and embarked in the 
lumber trade as an employee ( his father. He also 
invested in mercantile business, and was thus occupied 
until 1883, when he was elected to the office of Circuit 


and Chancery clerk. In 1890 he was elected delegate to 


of Mississippi is 
He 


was 





the State Constitutional Convention. He was elected 
to the House of Representatives last November as 
Democratic candidate by a large majority. 

Dennis member of Congress from the 


H. Hurley, 
Second District of this State, born in Ireland in 
1843, and came to Brooklyn in 1850. On the death of 
his father in 1854 he moved to New York, returning to 
Brooklyn in 1866, where he has since resided. He was 
educated in the public schools, and learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade. He was employed by the United States 
Weighers as assistant weigher from 1865 to 1869, and as 
weigher’s foreman from 1869 to 1879. At present he is 
secretary of the W. H. Beard Dredging Company of 
New York, whose shops are at Erie Basin. Brooklyn. 
Mr. Hurley is a member of the Engineer's Club of New 


was 


York and of the Union League and Algonquin Clubs of 
Brooklyn. He also belongs to the Long Islana His- 


torical and Metropolitan Museum of Art Societies. In 
politics he has always been a Republican, and has taken 
a high place in the councils of that party. He was for 
twenty years a member of the Kings County General 
Committee; has been for fourteen years member of the 
Executive Committee from the Sixth Ward. He has 
also been u» member of the New York Republican State 
Committee for four years. He was nominated by the 
Republican party for the Assembly in 1881-82, in the 
old First District, comprising the First and Sixth 
Wards. In the first year he was defeated by fifty- 
seven votes; in the second by five hundred. 





George E, White, Republican Congressman-elect in 
the Fifth Illinois District, was born in Massachusetts in 
1848. From college he enlisted asa private soldier in the 
Fifty-seventh Massachusetts Veteran Volunteers, and 
served under Grant in the Army of the Potomac from 
the battles in the Wilderness to the surrender of 
After the war he entered a commercial college in 
Worcester, Mass. In 1867 he went to Chicago, a poor 
man, and found work in a lumber yard at fifty dollars 
per month. In 1868 be began business for himself with 
a capital of fourteen dollars; tive years later was elected 
Alderman from his ward; in 1878 took a seat in the 
State Senate; served two terms; was nominated for 
Congress in 1884, but declined to run; and on July 21, 
1894, was again nominated for Congress. He was elected 
by a large Mr. White is an active business man; 
was long president of the Hardwood Lumber Dealers 
Association, and is senior member of the great lumber 
firm of George E. White & Co. He is a champion of 
the interests of labor, and his connection with the 
abolition of the convict labor contracting system 
entitles him to high honor. 


lijah A. Morse, who represents the 
District, resides at Canton, 
man, a man of affairs and an 
Mr. Morse was born of New 
Bend, Ind., May 25, 1841 
Samuel Morse, the Puritan 

1635. He is the son 
Medway, Mass. Con 
n the public 
Acad- 


Lee. 


vote. 





Congressman | 
Twelfth 
Mass.; is @ 
extensive manutacturer. 
England parents at South 
He is a direct descendant of 
who settled in Dedham, Mass., in 
of Rev. Abner Morse, A.M., of 
gressman Morse acquired his education 
Massachusetts and Onondaga Valley 


Massachusetts 
business 


schools of 


emy, New York. ile entered public life as a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1876; since that 
time he has served in the Massachusetts Senate, the 
Governor's Council and has four times been elected 


member of Congress He received, last November, the 
largest plurality given any member from Massachusetts 
save one. His plurality was 9,506 1,050 larger 
than the plurality given the Republican ticket in his 
district, which | 1 


being 


has led to his being frequently and 
favorably mentioned as Republican candidate for Gov 
ernor of State He has risen to his present position 
as a public and business man by his own unaided efforts 
In the State Legislature, the Governor’s Council and in 
Congress Mr. Morse h med temperance, anti- 
saloon and anti-lotter 

William Sulzer, from the Elev- 
enth District of this State, is one of the youngest Demo- 
crats in public life in New York, and is regarded on all 
sides as one of the brightest and most promising. He 
was born in this city in March, 1863. e ce of 
patriotic German stock. His father was Thomas 
Sulzer, who was one of the active men in the Ger- 
man revolution of 1848. William Sulzer received his 
first education in the public schools of this city. He 
was graduated from Columbia College. In the National 
campaigns of 1884, 1888 and 1892 he spoke for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in this city and State, and in 


the 


is ch Lbiple 


lation 





A ‘ ' 
Congressman-elect 


mes 


New Jersey and Connecticut. In 1889 Mr. Sulzer w 
elected to the Assembly from the old Fourteenth D 
trict. He at once distinguished himself in the State 


Legislature, and he has since served continuously in 
the Assembly. He was chosen Speaker in 1893, and he 
filled that difficult post with success. During his career 
in the Assembly Mr. Sulzer was responsible for the en- 
actment of many good laws on the statute books. He 
been « 1e of the strong friends of organized labor, — 
(See pag 13 
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HOW THE JAPANESE WILL GO 
TO PEKIN. 


N expedition to Pekin from any ] t on the 
coast is a rough task in the most propiti 
weather; but if the conquering Jay 








arinies attempt it before spring it wil 
require all their courage combined with 
sustained efforts of unflinchir 


Even from my experiences of a trip to 





energy. 





Pekin, which Was arranged as favorably as 


pos | y initiated friends, stand out huge discomforts 
though discomforts so unlike those we meet elsewhere 
in the world, that they seem from their novelty entitled 


to a niche among pleasures. 


We had arranged our touring plans to reach Tien- 
Pekin—just before 





tsin—whe ice we were to start fe 


the autumn races, which always formally open the gay 





season there. At these races the jockeys are gentle 
men. They ride their own or their friends’ horses, and 
everybody is interested in them. Even the children 
have their little betting books, invest in the sweep 
stakes, and visit the stables between heats. Each day 


of the races very Waldortian luncheon parties are given 





ne of these 


in the different stables. The most notable « 
that lL enjoyed was given by the Nangkong and Shanghai 
Bauk. <A bank pony had won a race, so : 
in contagicusly good spirits rhe succes 
was one of the firm—a handsome, popular Englishman 
and as he rode off the course he was lifted from the 
saddle by *nthusiastic friends, brought on their shoul 
ders to tha ‘apartment of the sideboard,’’ and warmly 
toasted there. 

! - crowd at these races is comp sed largely of the 


ts were 





jockey 


ypeans of the settlement, witha jinrikisha fringe of 
amen, and sailors from the German and American 
n-of-war anchored in the river for the protection of 
i ign residents against the fanatical excitements that 
lways haunt Chinese ports. It is a »smopolitan 
assemblage; English women and children on horse 
back, superbly mounted and in perfect riding habits; 
German merchants in buckboards, which are excel- 
lentl, adapted for springing in cross-country driving 
over the round grave mounds that thickly pimple the 
plains around Tien-tsin; the Taotai of the district and 
other wealthy Chinese officials in well-appointed 
brcughams, In the imposing landau of Li Hung- 
Chang, bowled along by the viceroy’s valuable span, we 
saw Herr Detring, with no presage of going as a sup- 
piicant mediator to the land of ‘‘educated monkeys, 
znd no prophetic modesty to reveal to him utter failure 
in his mission—failure to the extreme of being denied 
‘ven social admittance to the presence of Ceunt Ito. 
Driving a smart drag that carried some of the brightest, 
prettiest women of the Consulates, Capta von Hen- 
neken dashed up to the grand stand quarter with his 
characteristic reckless skill—‘‘Aid to the Viceroy 
imprinted with legible importance upon his bearing. 
rhe races over, we started for Pekin by the river 
route, which we selected in order to avoid spending 
two or three nights in the filthy Chinese runs on the 
highroad. Our party, five in number, had two house- 
boats, fitted up by o Tien-tsin friends with rugs, 
rattan armchairs, mattresses, bedclothes, china, glass, 
silver, and a dwarfish stove in each one. ‘Two ‘‘house 
DOYS were provided also, who cooked and served 
good, even elegant, meals. This was a triumph of 
Chinese ingenuity in resources, for the boats were not 
much more commodious than ordinary coflins. Really, 
when we crawled into our bunks at night, the narrow 
roof slanting so close to our heads that it was impos- 
sible to sit upright, we were dismally reminded of the 








last, long sieep 

At Tungchow, a large city fifteen miles below Pekin, 
we left our houseboats moored in the Peiho, and trans- 
ferred ourselves to a scow on the Imperial Canal, over 
whose locks and sluices we were hauled so quietly we 
might have imagined ourselves in a gondola, glidir 
on a Venetian lagoon. The sunshine, too, was like 
Italy, but not the scenes. We passed the river proces 
sion of Li Hung-Chang’s brother, who was returning 
from a visit to the Emperor; and boats loaded with the 
Chinese merchant class, the broad, open decks brilliant 
with the bright silk gowns of the men and the beflow- 
ered heads of the women. 

Ihe shores were rather desolate. Occasionally we 
passed a village, but oftenest some stately tomb, con- 
sisting of carved monuments and tiled roofed halls set 
in large parks. Many of these were tombs of man 
larins, but by far the handsomest collection of build- 
ings marked the burial-place of an Emperor’s concu- 
bine. These mausoleums are built in puny imitation of 
the tombs of the Mings—the long-vanished line of Im 
perial rulers; that is, they are placed in a solitary 
region of intense stillness; there are sculptured gat 





marble portals, broad avenues, groves of trees la 
body-guard of stone monsters. 

But these sepulchers have not a long, lo f 
huge ghosts like the marvelous one leading for many a 

rue into the heart of the eternal hills that gaze « r 
a sandy desert into bleak Siberia rhere I 
company of the Emperors, the marble at silent 
watchers waiting as if to do the bidding their In 
perial lords when the awakening come Yet the 


tombs on the borders of the Imperial Canal are very 
impressive, for, like the killeen-guarded precincts ol 
the Mings, they seem spellbound. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon—we had drifted 
through six enchanted hours—a massive wall loomed 
into view, a square gateway with high-pitched yellow 
roof became distinct, and we to the very entrance 
of Pekin. At least, so we od: but we were at 
the gate of the Chinese city only, and had miles to 





jaunt before we should reach the Tartar town, within 
whose walls hospitality awaited us. Another disap 
ld We would have 


t 





pointment met us at the thresl 
liked our first view of the wall of Pekin to stamp itse 

upon our minds in all its lovely, media, grandeur ; 
but alas! a riding party from the British Legation, con 


a young gir 








onal 





sistiz of three convent | 
in Redfern habit, and a retinue of grooms, dashed out 
of the gate just in time to shatter with modern reali- 
ties our thoughts of a far-away past. 


For sick, nervous and neuralgic headache use 
The sure cure—Bromo-Seltzer 
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Pe KIN cons ot ft ee ¢ € h sur is 
wall of imme he t an hick 
city within the first—t ner—wall, t t ‘ : 
Within the econd, tl ( I e city wit | i 
The Chinese city is a t 1 array i 
a upol rr it « I unevelr \“ } h 
space Is of little act nd \ re boot! iN ’ : 
other edifices of mattir per ed or droj a I 
anywhere id tha " . : ir 
Inside the Tartar w kin ti i t ta 
ul th u r y t e 
n t r Stat p y 
extel lit I ! ‘ é 
iik-draped vehi tha ‘ i ‘ \ 
1dorr i with tl \ t I F 
riding horseback, 1 it ‘ 
nultitud of pedestria ; 1 } : 
dark-blue or heliotrope hot t y 
or pium or russet nd y ! \ vel F 
paiters Of pale pres r rose ! I \ in I ( 
at all; swarthy Mor is drivir nds «¢ 1 eir nur I 1 
men carryvi isket hlied with cucu re! ie iV t lart the i 
ind pea sola} ted ipe, like pears nit r, cit cle I evi 
Is nth i ( t itv t il aent ial bu i in 
in the Tartar cit i \ in Legation ‘ vel the res ‘ ! I ( vill 
carried in donk carts ihey had hie idded Dar He ite ( ma 3 wit mn ther 
wheels of t red wood itticed j } litt vp | \ . nd the in 
read and ue panes, en rol red cioth toy I in against excl I i hated em 
oples to shade the ION KE . ut no spril \ had ihe lmperia li ind upon the order f 
heard that only disembodied spirits should ride i hose its si ( ! vo umbi t 
carts over the ruts in the Pekin streets, but ha the will ne inge! ‘ I ent e leveled or cl T} 
borrors had not been told us We dared not open our filled with ear tw , nel l-me f t 
mouths to speak for fear lest we should bite our tongues ancient rol I el I wa | 
into shreds, and it emed as if every tooth in our head west, wl i I whed 
would be loose before we could reach the I iti In at interv ! vd 
fact, for the following two days we were unabl ifety t re 
leave our rooms, our joints were so wrenched and our the ! I ! 1 int to 
bodies were so bruised by that racking ride ter ‘ the Imperial 
Ihe streets of the capital are never repairs é pt i Low C} 
when the Emperor w use them. I copy the 
cular issued by the Minister—and by each I > o~ 
eign Minister to hi nen in Pekin—on ¢ MRS. ELISHA DYER, JR. 
rare ‘ nl 
“Their Ma ies, the Emperor ha i t tt ly adort t 
signified ther: ntior f visit < ! t ! ! ) ly I v the 
th Oth ith, 28th and 2th ndet i u i ore ind re ed 
has en. sted ythe isu t t t I e! for ely 
British ects will refrain from of t dau ‘ t ! the er 
[si-an 1 Hsi Gates up hust list | to I id d by 
ri Sacred | rds were a irried the late \ } ' , le 
to Mowkden and dispatched ti irol ! I ith | ut i like ( ( 
Emperor in perso! msequentl t f the is \ interest 
alace through the citv and I \ fr j < » ago t ! 
were speciaily repaired Phe ] Dyer | i ‘ entertail ‘ rfe 
went by a short ! » throug! 1 at ‘ on wa ‘ ‘ t j t 
the prohibited gates awaited | eged pel but v I pa d to 
passed down Legation Stree col le ‘ y | nin enter 
perial train Lon before day oO ‘ i ! I re t nd’s rei I l'o 
scattered upon the roads a l t en ri ) r nec ry 
repairs, subduing for a briel time it or of One! ‘ 1 } 
gritty, black dust so fine thi ! f Dyer ha { ‘ , ‘ 
beneath a watch crystal; and ry ear n knowles yu re be I pt in 
the morning one could get a procession the ar | t ' 
There was no chan however Kmperor’s " ! t r irl her 
cortege, as the roads through s to pass origina I tertain t 
were screened off at the crossings by mats, and no on plete: ! ! iat ‘ ! 
was allowed in those streets except the guards, who watering-} | in her vport villa th 
were obliged to turn their backs as he passed by first met Mr. Dyer in Newport they were married 
It isa prevailing American idea that a Chinese Im- Here in t { old Dyer home, I believe, is in Ninth 
perial procession is an imposing affair; where fur Street, but tl oung Dyer took his bride to a beautiful 
as a display of Imperial grandeur is concerned isa home just twent treets ove, and there in Twenty 
most contemptible exhibition Even this Procession of ninth Street t vers dispense hospitality in winter 
the Records—docume » hallowed that hundreds of Mrs. Dyer 1 uestional t the sort perso 
miles of roads were repaired for their ] i wa who should ‘ ife of e ruler of New York 
totally lacking in magr ¢ il It w of 1 or ty n I ' too reserved, tr I 
intensely Chine ind thereto! an interest | "it novt nor ¢ r i Se! t rious-mindes vet 
to a fore r it it disappointingly tawdry pleasure ) | younger set wants a man 
There were oflicia wearll the long coat th othe at its hea 1 ! ins and the will to entertain 
wavy border, with their badge of rank in front nd lavishly ind ‘ t tl f ion in everything 
back, but mounted on ponies that appeared to e No one under ter tl Mr. Dyer the wants 
been ungroomed since they were foalod; the Imperial of the world ly one is more enerally 
bandsmen, with tumbled robes and unwashed fa poy ! 
and coolie shrine-bearers in indiscribably filt nd Phre ttersons Mrs. Dyer is connected tl 
vermin-haunted red coats There was a State I ! } her cial sway may 
of yellow silk that had evidently seen much set ! tior e front 
and twenty ] table pavilion of yellow sil equ y ( y W 
crumpled which contained the precious docuinent facial 
rh bandsmen, as Well a the coolles, wore red 








ext tion fi t t y—axle-d dri 
¢ I pir tl il Liy 
rate ul I! é ntl é i rT iMPTION ¢ rD 
the grass-g ‘ t t the 1 r eal 
over one ¢ ‘ ] iu teway the 
cam pa igh t t eir 
necks janglir There f 
them, on r t tea ca I 
chow, whence they start r 8 tne r I 
Russia They are super iggy creature h long 
masses of hair under tl throat and on the hump that with - 
wave in th 1ir ilke 1 I es 
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ys! ible ha yu qd that Archduke Albrecht 
: of Austria died at reo on February from 
a con { n I Lhe Ing ayed eventy-eight 
There was not a more populat man in the entir 
Austro-Hunyarian ar than Archduke Albrecht, and 
til tl iheers and me vho have served under him are 
unanimous in their jualified praise of his kindnes 
just ind courtesy Af years ago I had the pleas 
ure of counting the Arcnduke as one of my gue aur 
ul the Galician military manceuvres, and had thus 
occasion to become better acquainted with him than 
half a century of Viennese Court or society life would 
have afforded 

Up every mornin it | f-past four o'clock, the 

eneralissimo Vas on the mar rir field at five 
his quick eye takir in at a glance the stror or weak 

points of regiment after nent Interested as I 
was in militar itter lelighted in acc« panvir 
my august guest these expedit ons ind « i ( 
but wonder at the re rkably diplomatic way in wl h 
he managed not alone hi talf officers, but also every 
man pres whe interferer was needed I 
remember that ¢ iy he had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the corp f dr imers belonging to one of the 
infantry regiment of General Count Mensdor{ 
brigad Gallopin p to where they stood, drumming 
away for dear he Archduke brought his charger 
to a dead stop right in front of them, and beckonir to 
the ‘‘tambour-ma jor, 1id with a smile These men 
of yours can’t drum, my lad The man, with an awe 
stricken face, stood ‘‘at attentiol unable in the ex 
tremity of his confusion to utter a single word of aj 
ogy or explanatior rhe smile deepened on the usually 
rather stern face of the Archduke, and, jumping off his 
horse, he seized hold of the drum held by one of them 
nearest to him, and without further ado executed so 
masterly a ‘‘charge’’ of rat-tat-tats that the very tr-es 
echoed again After fully five minutes of this supert 
perfoimance, the old Field Marshal stopped as abrupt! 
as he had begun, and handing the still Quivering instru 
ment to its amazed owner, once more mounted his 
horse, exclaiming, as he galloped away:.‘‘This is the 
way that one ought to drum From that day on t 
drummers cor of that regiment became certalniy 
the best in Aust: 

Archduke Albrecht was a passionate student; he 
spoke Heaven o1 knows how many language und 

as so well versed in the manifold dialects used throu 
out the dual Empire that he was said to be able to cor 
verse with Hungarian Poles, Slovacks, Czechen, Bo 
niaks, etc., etc., a y as with German His wealth 
was almost boundl. it so was his charity, and many 
were the ood deeds accomplished by him in secret, 
especial in Vien: 

In 9] ud undertaken to supervise, twice a week 
one of the Vo I el People Kitchens), where the 
poor of Vienna can in for a me nominal sum 
whol yime wel rn 1 food Empress Eliza 
beth Ladi f-the-Palace take it in turn to don th 
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white apron of the Volks-Kiichen superintendents, and 
it 18 a pleasing picture to see these petted Court beauties 
serving out with their own fair hands beef and soup 
ind ve vetables to the ragged crowd asst mbled there. 
Well, one tine morning I noticed a rather seedy looking 
individual who entered the-hall, and sitting down at 
one end ‘of a small table, ordered a ‘‘portion’’ of soup 
and -beef from one of the Ladies in attendance. A 
twinkle of merriment came in my eye, for at one glance 
l‘had -recognized Archduke Albrecht, the owner of 
more millions than he could well count. Anxious to 
see the fun out, I brought the coarse plate and ¢ ‘up my 


self to the corner where |} mperor 
sat, and handed to him with the 
bility. He 


Franz-Joseph's uncli 
utmost impa 
and looked 





them 


med somewhat embarrassed, 








rHt i ! KE ALBRECHT OF AUSTRIA 
d lently up at me through his spectacles. Not a 
muscle of my countenance relaxed, and with a slight 
nod I walked iway, watching, however, froin the 
corner of my eye as I did so how the poor man’s fare 
would please the Archducal palate. 

! may add that the entire ‘‘portion’’ was consumed 
without a single sign of distaste being manifested, and 
that at the end of this frugal repast his Imperial and 
Royal Highness rubbed his mustache and finger-tips on 
his handkerchief just as unconcernedly as any other 
habitue of the Volks-Kiche 

As for me, I went about my duties, seemingly una 


ware of the keen look which he occasionally shot at m» 


from under his bushy white eyebrows. At last he rose 
and prepared to go; but, as if suldenly altering his mind, 
he walked up to me, ani drawing me to one side, he 
said gently You have recognized me, so I might as 


VoL. XIV., No, 28 


well tell you that I s imes come here, in order t 
see whether the food is what it ought to be.”’ Then h 
added Do you not think that on this cold morning 
some hot coffee, with plenty of milk and sugar, would 
a pleasant addition to the dinner of all these poor 
devils? 

I laughed a ready 


met 


be 


acquiescence, and ten minutes 
later a small notice placarded at the entry of th 
“Kiiche”’ informed the delighted customers that in con 
sideration of the unusual severity of the weather hot 
coffee was to be distributed without charge during the 
entire course of the day 

Poor Archduke Albrecht, in the midst of all hi 
wealth, was yet to be deeply pitied, for he never recov 
ered from the blow inflicted upon him when his beloved 


and lovely daughter met her death under such tragical 
circumstances many years ago, The young Archduch 

like all Austrian women, was extremely fond of 
smoking cigarettes; but her lungs being somewhat 


delicate, her otherwise so indulgent father had forbid- 


den her to smoke. One evening she was.enjoying on 
the sly a tiny cigarette, and so that the smell of the 
fragrant herb should not betray her, she was leaning 
out of the window of her boudoir. Suddenly catching 


sight of her father, who was walking in the palace gar 
dens below, she hid the burning cigarette behind her 
back, while answering some remark addressed to her 
by hitn, and unconscious of the fact that she had set fire 
to her vaporous gauze dinner-gown. In a few seconds 
she was literally wrapped in flames—flames which were 


rendered more murderously violent by her running 
from. the room ,in an agony of fear. Burned in the 
most shocking fashion, the young Princess lingered but 


The accident 
back 


bodily torture. 
she was carried 


a few days amid horrible 
having happened at Shénbrunn, 


to Vienna in a bathtub full of oil, it being her whim to 
die at her own dear home. The most skillful doctors 


tried all that could be done to save her, but it was of 
no avail, and the charming girl, dear to all, suc 
cumbed in her father’s arms, entreating him to the very 
last to forgive her disobedien ce to his orders. 

There was, nevertheless, a vein of humor in the 
Archduke’s composition, much appreciated by the es- 
sentially jovial Austrian people; and, like his nephew, 


s0 


the Emperor, he enjoyed a good joke, even when it 
was at his expense, quite hugely. Very fond of hunt- 


and shooting, Archduke Albrecht made a point of 
a couple of months of every summer in one of 


ing 
spending 


the numerous villas which he owned in the Tyrol and 
Upper Austria; and when there, he was indefatigable 
in his pursuit of the fleet-footed chamois. On these 


occasions he wore the customary ‘‘Toppe,’’ or hunter's 
uniform of gray cloth passe-poiled with green, the soft 
felt hat adorned by a chamois-beard and the tall leather 
vaiters the ordinary Tyrolese mountaineer, Truth 
forces me to state that as a. general rule these garments 
were somewhat the worse for wear, and that there w 
nothing ‘‘dudish’’ about the appearance of the hero of 


of 


as 


Custozza! Viennese society still laughs about a little 
adventure which occurred to him when returning from 
a successful expedition in the mountains above Ischl 


Through some extraordinary chance the Archduke had 
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THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE AUTHORS’ CLUB, SEVENTH AVENUI \ND FIFTY-SIXTH STREET NEW YOI 

wandered from his party, and, losing his way among THE LATE CHARLES GAYARRE. The library is perhaps the most attractive of all, 
the narrow wooded paths descending to the valley, he WITH the death of the veteran Charles Gayarré, of With its low, well-filled bookcases standing out from the 
determined to reach the first ‘‘Jaeger’’ hut he could Louisiana, the oldest living American man of letters Walls, and the alcoves between them, where a member 
find by himself. Quickening his pace, he hurried in has passed away. Mr. Gayarré died in New Orleans Can read, write and think until he lose himself or be 
the gathering gloom until he reached a steep incline recently, in his ninetieth year. He was one of the rare !ost The window system is very charming, even 
covered with slippery grass. A little ahead of him he examples of activity prolonged nearly a score of year ipart from the view rhe windows are set in triple 
soon discerned a dark figure seemingly heavily laden. beyond the common life of man. He studied law form, semicircular above, and are draped, as is mueh 


Desirous to inquire which way would bring him home, 
he hailed the unknown in a stentorian voice, and the 
figure came to a stop. To his surprise the Archduke 
found that it was that of a young girl of nineteen or 
twenty years of age, who, with the usual pluck of the 
Austrian peasant woman, had burdened herself with 
a gigantic load of firewood, on top of which was 
perched a chubby baby about two years old, who main- 
tained his perilous equilibrium by means of a long scarf 
tied by his careful young mother around his fat little 
waist and her own neck! 

“What do you want?” cried the girl, scanning the 
belated hunter with anything but a friendly look. 

“Can you tell me the shortest road down to Ischl?’”’ 
replied the Archduke, 

“Tam going there; you can follow me,"’ she retorted 
curtly.' 

Accepting this rather ungracious invitation, the Im- 
perial sportsman resumed his way beside her; but his 
sense of courtesy making him feel pained to see a 
woman carrying so exaggerated a weight, he said pleas- 
antly: ‘“‘This is far too heavy for you, my good girl; 
give me that child. I'll carry him.” 

‘‘Much you must know about carrying children, you 
old fool,’’ politely exclaimed the girl. ‘‘No, you take 
the firewood, and I'll keep the youngster. You may 
well do that, for had you not met me you'd have runa 
good chance of spending your entire night on the moun- 
tain.”’ 

Hardly able to repress his amusement, the Archduke 
undid the scarf, transferred the little urchin to his 
mother’s arms and the ponderous bundle of fagots to 
his own shoulders, and what with his gun and his game- 
bag he was a pretty heavily burdened Archduke indeed 
To add insult to injury, the girl continued to chaff him 
unmercifully about the comical appearance he _ pre- 
sented, and, as he later on asserted, he soon became a 
little tired of his bargain. 

For a full hour he trudged wearily along, wishing 
himself anywhere but among the mountains with a load 
of wood on his back, but at last relief arrived in the 
shape of his party, which came upon the ill-assorted 
couple at the crossing of two paths. No pen could 
describe or pencil portray the amazement of the hunters 
at seeing their august master thus accoutered, and their 
exclamations betrayed the Archduke’s identity to the 
appalled girl. Falling on her knees she craved his par- 
don for the crime de lese-Majeste which she had unwit- 
tingly committed, and tears of shame sprang to her 
bonny blue eves as she watched two of the Prince's 
hunters respectfully remove the fagots from his bruised 

shoulders. 

‘Don't ery, there’s a good girl,’’ pleaded Albrecht, 
much distressed. ‘‘You did quite right, and I am 
mighty glad to have met you to show me the way. 
So saying he lifted the girl from the ground, and pull 
ing a well-filled purse from his pocket, he pressed it in 
the baby’s wee hands, adding, with a kindly smile: 
‘Here is something to buy your mammy a donkey, for 
she might not always find old fools to help her carry 
her firewood.’ MARQUISE DE Sourpy. 


Philadelphia, was admitted to the Bar in 1829, and first 
became generally known by his his 
Louisiana. From 1830 to 1835 he was much in State 
politics; then spent eight fruitful and industrious years 


rical essay on 








in Europe In 1844 he re-entered Louisiana politi 
was Secretary of State for seven years, and then retired 
from public life. 

In 1835 he had been elected United States Senator 
but declined to take his seat on account of ill hea 
His works on the history and romance of Louisiana are 
exceedingly interesting and valuable His novels w 
have an honorable place in the literature of 
but his reputation will rest principally upon his hi 
torical and political works Mr. Gavyarré was a higl 
minded and highly accomplished gentleman of the old 
school. 


~2s 
THE AUTHORS’ CLUB NEW HOME. 
A’ last, after two long years of meandering through 
the deserts of Bohemia, the Authors’ Club is esta 
lished in its charming quarters way up in the ninth 
story of the Music Hall Building at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue. New York lies spread out 
literally at the authors’ feet, and, far to the north and 





west, the view touches the park, the banks and br ' 
of the Harlem, the Hudson, with its long sweep of 
Palisades, and the Ramapo and Orange Mountains 


The rooms comprise about two thousand square feet 
of space, divided into a dining-hall, two reception 
rooms, a library, an anteroom, a committee-room and a 
toilet-room: the four of which first mentioned are 
arranged as to be readily thrown into one large rooi 
for occasions of special hilarity. 





of the wall space, with rich heavy curtains of dull red 


and old gold artistically looped and « ght up rhe 
walls themselves are tinted and stenciled in simple, quiet 
effects of terra-cotta and dull red; the floors of the main 
rooms are covered each with a heavy Milton rug ™ 


dark red with darker figures and rich borders; the fur 


niture, oak in the dining-hall and heavy mahogany in 





the other apartment is handsome upholstered in 
leather: but, finest of all, are the reat open fire] ces 
with their setting of glazed tiles and the big log iz 
ing within, 

All these thin combined with every convenience 
in the way of electric drop-lights, shelving for the beer 
mug pieture bronze statuette and antique bas 
reliefs, go to make up the most delightful of homes for 


the leading literary club in the country, and one for the 


providing of which too much credit cannot be bestowed 





upon the generosity, taste and thoughtfulness of M 
Carnegie, who, sin the publication of hi Triumph 
ant Democrac ha been one of the club most 
enthusiastic members 
>-e 
THE OFFICE DOG AT THE DOG SHOW. 
AFTER lunchi 7 n 
archzolo i t ary 
enough to 4 ¥ 
editorial dog the |} 
hia. I trott rt 
$I 
| had I } 
editor tall 
i ati 
the 
! ving tal 
this car 
I enjo i 
hap} il to 
appendage in t I 
of he Russia 
H napped, and 
s] ned a narrat re 
me i i t blue pencil 
I didn’t kr t r uch variety in d I l 
I sited th now \ n of 1 ir 3 
funny and ridiculou ~oking men and womer 
As for that HBr h bu puy King Orry. that all the 
ladies were flocking about I } mply 
Orrvy-ble 
And those vest-pocket spanie! nder what they 
were made for 4 Saint Bernard ds ild eat a , 
of them for breakfast But I noticed that t na 
dogs got as much fun out of their irl t rvest 
ones did. And no doubt they fancied ther ‘ ery 
terrible. 
Dog nature uch like human natur | I t 
a pup at that show that could see a fight going on wit 
out wanting to get into the very middl f it 
Mrs. BOURKE | i vife of the well-known Con- 
rressman, died t the Holland House, in this ity. Feb- 
ruary “ay sne had been an invalid for two year 
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ypyrighted by the author 
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6 Bar ringer & ¢ of 17 Ann Street, introduced the 
public with a rather dignified bow, though the front 
old lady in her ancient wooden rocker with Punch, 





| y her at or near a table, might have led people to expect 

i | I bt ot a bit of it She was not going to set up 
t is t ¢h and noble. Witness how she defined 

i | ular number of communications from friends, 

| who seem anxious to promote it; but she regrets 

t f them have entirely mistaken her aim and pur 
tion rot publication of a mere comic almanac—a hash of 
rt unthinki crowd. She has a much higher and 

H t il wit are of little value unless their use be dignified by a 
old saving that more flies are caught with molasses than 

! es are corrected by pointed wit, good-humored satire and 
i t 1 by harsh idemnation and unrelenting severity. It is 
l-natur y, to correct all sorts of public abuses—to expose 

n \ ver way and wherever it may appear—to tear the 

rea t the ‘ to Oppose Oppression 1n every shape de fend 

th poor expose VICe, and promote the cause of virtue and 

t for a funny old lady to assume voluntarily, but I have 
to learn that during her great Career vice was exterminated in 
lity advanced one peg. Behold her title-page, with the solemn 


and the eat above, while the jig is in full blast below: 


! VY 
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’ rt V ’ THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
tly. thouch by no means brilliant nor was she remark- 
y | or for any special hits There were little jokes 
I with re and res ir to the following: 


in Vol. L., No, 3 


“ You"us wo apr!” 
“Nos vou srruzs f 











HE (laying his trunk in a coaxing manner upon her neck) : 
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BROUGHT TO THE BAR 
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To what tremendous reform were directed the verses given below about a love- 
sick Elephant and an obdurate Elephantess is not apparent, unless Judy intended it 
as a bit of advice to maidens in general that they would do well to steel their 
bosoms against masculine arts.. I give it just as printed: 


4 SCENE AT NIBLO’S 
AS PERFORMED BY THE PRESENT OPERA COMPANY. 
SCENI Moonlight. In the centre of the menagerie the two elephants are reposing— 


the other beas!s are asleep in their cages. 
MALE ELEPHANT: 
By the twinkling of thine ear! Most beauteous of thy race—relent ! 
By thy glance so grand and slow Sweetest, bid me not despair! 
Dy my pangs of hope and fear, Sure cruelty was never meant 
I love thee, gentle Nimble Toe! To harbor in a form so fair. 
FEMALE coque ttishly 
Mr. Merry Go Nimble, it’s all very well, 
To sigh and to groan 
Making amorous moan, 
And nightly th’ old story of passion to tell. 
But alas! Truth lives not among you he fellows. 
"Tis ours to believe, ‘tis yours to deceive. 
Nay change not your lungs to a vast sighing bellows; 
For my bosom is steeled 'gainst masculine arts, 
And my hide is proof against love’s keenest darts. 


' 


MALE (raising his eyes and proboscis to Heave o 
By the starry hosts above 
Visible through this tarpaulin ! 
By the Moon, our queen of love! 
By all my dreams of rice fields green ! 
By everything above, below, 
I will be faithful, Nimble Toe. 
SHE: 
My good sir, pray don't be a bore, 
Those oaths you have sworn so often 
Are now quite stale. Pray do give o'er, 
For my heart you cannot soften. 





He (with a woful countenance): 
Oh! life for me hath lost its charms, 
Scarce food delights me more; 
Music soothes not my heart’s alarms, ) 
As it was wont of yore. | 
My soul is sad een when the band 
Plays lively Yankee Doodle. | 
Think on the days when hoary age 
Shall wrinkle thy chaste brow ; 
Alone wouldst pass life's pilgrimage, 
Oh! gentle Nimble Toe? 
SHE (indignantly 
Be thine! To nurse the cramps of age! 
Chafe from thy limbs the rheumatiz! 
Thy gout and asthma to assuage 
And kiss ill temper from thy phiz! 
No—for me the maid's unshackled life— 
Go seek a fool to be thy wife 
Hast thou forgotten yesterday ? 
While I was listening to the band, 
Who seized a cake was proffered me 
By fairy lady’s snowy hand? 





Forgive, dear Nimble Toe! Reflect! 
Strong the temptation. 

SHE (in a rag 

Sir, respec t 
My situation and remove your trunk, 
Merry Go Nimble, sir? I think you are drunk. 
HE (amorously) : 
One moment, sweet one. 





SHE (screaming 
Help! Help! Oh, help! 
By Heaven, I'll call the keeper. 
He sing in desperation): 
Despair can wound no deeper. 
(Walks pass cately to and fro.) 
Listen, most obdurate! I'll do a deed— 
SHE (interrupting 
What deed, oh, Merry Go Nimble? 
HE (vehemently 





One shall make this menagerie tremble! 
Make every beast in horror raise his hair. 
' 


I'll commit suicide ! 
GRISLEY BEaR (scornfully 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
He: 
Impertinence ! What coxcomb beast laughs there? 





GRISLY BEAR (in ange? 
No coxcomb beast; ‘tis I, the Grisly Bear. 
HORUS OF MONKEYS: 

Merry Go Nimble wants a wife, 
Merry Go Nimble can’t have her, 
So the uncouth beast will take his life 

What asinine behavior! 





Lion (awaking in wrath with a great roar 
Silence! What daring brutes these revels keep, 
Disturbing thus your monar ‘h in his sleep? 

rAt the growl of the Lion, the beasts fall into sudden 

tt Merry Go Nimble, who walks up and down 

muttering to himself, until, discovering that a love 
is laughing at him, he throws himself upon the ground and 
the earth and his own ribs with his trunk, in an 

(To be continued.) 


sleep, exce} 


beats i 
ecstasy of despair. ] 
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THE QUESTION. 
Howevt battle is ended 
Though proudly the v 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of dru 


Still truth proclaims this n 
In letters of living light 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right 




















Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust 

And the voices of fame w ne n 
May « him great and 

Let thos ho applaud take warning, 
And k » this motto in sight 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right 

Let those who have failed take courage 
Tho’ the enemy seem to have v 

Tho’ his ranks are strong, if he be in the 
The battle is not yet done 

For, sure as the morning folk 
The darkest hour of the night 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled rig 

O man bowed down with labor 
O women young, yet old 

O heart oppressed in the toiler’s t t 
And crushed by the power of gold, 

Keep on with your weary batt 

riumphant might 
mn is ever settled 

Until it is settled right.—-ELLaA WHEELER WILCox. 
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GEORGE PEABODY. 


N these days when the millionaire is receiving 
rather more than his share of hostile criticism 
from the masses, the celebration of the cen- 
tenary anniversary of the birth of a man like 
George Peabody may do something to soften 
class animosities, and to convince the world 
that at all times men spring up who have both 
the power to win wealth and the heart to 

shower it in benefactions. 

The great Massachusetts millionaire who, twenty-six 
years ago, was borne across the Atlantic from his 
adopted home in England, on the warship Monarch, to 
his last resting-place in the peaceful New England val- 
ley from which he had set out, a poor boy, half a cent- 
ury before, was one of the world’s peacemakers. He 
was a cheerful giver, and he gave in the interest of con- 
cord, and reconciliation of the suffering and the poor to 
their more fortunate brethren. If such men cannot 
forever put off the evil day when the wretched and the 
oppressed will demand their birthright, and their place 
in the sunshine; if they cannot achieve that complete 
harmony which would render social revolution useless, 
they at least make strenuous endeavors to do so. 

George Peabody left the small town of Danvers in 
Massachusetts when he was fifteen. From the age of 
twelve he had been at work—a clerk in a grocery store, 
then a farm boy—‘‘few more humble,’ as he himself 
said, when he came home full of years and honors in 
1856, for a visit. He climbed the ladder of mercantils 
success with wonderful speed, nor slipped on any of the 
rungs. Clerk in a store in Newburyport, at the age of 
sixteen; partner of Elisha Riggs in Washington at nine- 
teen; head of the London banking house of Georges 
Peabody & Co. in London in that Warnford Court de;- 
tined thereafter to be always associated with his name, 
at forty-two: these were the chief steps, but what a 
distance between the first and the last! And think of 
the career, more than a generation long, which fol- 
lowed it! In the thirty-two years between the founda- 
tion of his London banking house anid his death there 
was never a moment when George Peabody's name was 
not the sign and symbol of spotless integrity, nor when 
it was not recognized as belonging to one of the most 
brilliant business men of the cosmopolitan financial 
circle in which he moved. And during all this time he 
lived simply, unostentatiously, and sent forth benefac- 
tions in every direction. No class was too humble for 

















THE GEORGE PEABODY HOMESTEAD. 


him to reach; no person so obscure that he did not 
come within the orbit of his love. The deep affections 
of the family had been denied him by a disappointment 
in love which he bore with knightly courage. All the 
heart warmth of his nature he transferred to humanity 
in.its broadest sense. The twelve million dollars which 
he gave away were given quietly, with no desire to see 
his generosity heralded. Without him Dr. Kane coull 
hardly have made his wonderful expedition to the 
Arctic in 1852. Without him the little town of Peabody 
(named after him) would not have had its superb Insti- 
tute. Baltimore owes to him the creation of a noble 
Acalemy, which cost a million. London's poor had 
nearly three millions from him, besides a constant 
ministration to their smaller wants. Harvard Uni- 
versity received a museum and professorship of archz- 
ology; to Yale he gave her splendid department of 
physical science. To the cause of education in the 
Southern States he donated two million three hundred 
thousand dollars. The ‘‘Peabody fund"’ was an inspi- 
ration to the struggling educators in the war-ruined 
country. To old Salem he gave a richly endowed 


Academy of Science; to Washington ( . 
sixty thousand dollars; to the North Danver 
Institute, fifty thousand dollars; to the famo 
Academy at Andover, thirty thousand dollars; to K 
yon College at Gambier, O., twenty-five thousand 
ars; to the Maryland Historical Society, twer 
thousand dollars. He founded an Art School, the 
ence of which is widely spread, at Rome. He 
gave with both hands 
eminent forerunner and exemplar of Mr. Carneg 
doctrine of the ‘‘Gospel of Wealth 

He was a citizen of two nations He loved good 
old dingy London, where he made his colossal fortune 








GEORGE PEABODY. 


he loved his native State and country with genuine 
fervor. He declined with Republican simplicity the 
offer of a baronetcy from the Queen. The city of Lon 
don gave him its freedom, and he enjoyed that historic 
honor. In London society his fine manners and dis- 
tinguished appearance would unaided have won hima 
place; but he was valued there for his qualities of mind 
and heart. 

The poor of England loved him. The lodging-houses 
which he built for them were commodious, so fine that 
the down-trodden masses could hardly appreciate them ; 
but they appreciated George Peabody's motive in build- 
ing them. Many a member of the ‘submerged third,”’ 
as he passes the statue of the great Yankee merchant 
seated on his bronze chair right down among the 
throngs coming and going from the Royal Exchange, 
looks up with a glad smile and a thrill of remembrance 
at his benefactor. The rough boatman who rowed me 
out to the Monarch at Portsmouth in 1869, to witness 
the departure of the deai philanthropist for America, 
said to me, with a little sob in his voice: “Ah! sir, 
there was never no man laid closer t» the ‘earts of the 
poor than ’im.’’ A well-spoken epitaph, fit to remem- 
ber whenever the millionaire’s anniversary comes 
round. EDWARD KING. 


HIS EARLY HOME AND LIFI 


In a country where no power is conferred by in- 
herited titles, it never seems to dawn upon the mind of 
man or woman that the name of his or her offspring, or 
that of the child of any neighbor, will ever be read 
among the great names of theearth. The glasses raised 
to gaze over far fields for one who shall prove a miracle- 
worker in science, in art, in literature, in politics, often 
look directly over the head of the very man or woman 
sought, but generally, at the time of seeking, in a chaotic, 
repressed, undeveloped and ungarnished state which 
renders the blindness not only excusable, but inevitable. 

What! Our Sam commanding and utilizing the 
lightning of heaven! Our Tom framing the constitu- 
tion of a republic! Our Abe in the President’s chair! 
Our Henry writing the songs of a nation! We can 
imagine Mesdames Morse, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Long 
fellow making these ejaculations had any seer predicted 
to them the future of the boys so dear to their hearts, 
but so unlike their ideais of those from whom greatness 
might be expected. Certain it is that in the lad, tall, 
awkward, shy, and gentle, who came and went through 
her doors, Judith Dodge Peabody saw not one who 
should be known above others of his kind and advan- 
tages, or rather lack of advantages. Were it not that 
the story of the lives of the world’s important people 
is ever repeating itself, differing only in location and 
details—never in essentials—we should hold up hands 
of astonishment that one reared as was George Peabody 
could ever have attained a place of such importance and 
influence. 

On the old stage road leading through Peabody 
(then Danvers) to Boston—for in those days the thor 
oughly-equipped Boston and Maine Road did not make 
a@ journey to Boston what it is now, a flying pleasure 
trip—stands the only home which George Peabody ever 
knew; for after he left it he always lived in lodgings 
The house, in the northeast ‘‘front room’’—that apart 
ment so sacred to the heart of the former New England 
housewife!—in which he was born, was a bare, gaunt 
framework of wood, covered with unpainted pine, con 
taining four rooms, two below and two above, and an 
attic formed by the sloping roof, utterly without archi 
tectural pretensions or adornment of any kind. The 
L’s and portico seen in pictures of the house were 
added in after years, as well as the fence which shuts 
the yard in from the street. Formerly the front door 
opened directly into the narrow hall which divides the 
room on its right from that on its left. A person of 
average height could almost touch the ce through 
the centre of which in two of the rooms run wide 
beams—with his hand. In each room are three win- 
dows, two in front and one at the side. These have the 
small seven-by-nine panes of glass, and the narrow cas- 
ings and sills, which characterize the old New England 
farmhouse. The stairs leading from the front hall to 
the rooms above—which exactly correspond to those 
below—are steep and narrow, and have a slight pin 
banister on one side. 

Traditions of the town confirm the n: 
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tural inferenc 
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love and tenderest sympathy existed And ther 
told the story of another love, more ] nate d more 
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illed Mr. Peabody hi nd W he ve ma 
London—so runs the tale—he met a lady from Boste 

1 Miss Appleton, beautifi nd graceful exceeding 
but whose riches had taken unto themselves wings and 
flown away, tol fe wed by her lover, who craved a 
bride with golden char The lovely and forsaken 
one took the heart of the your \merican captive, and 
unto her he gave every gift in his power, including 
the royal gift of his unchanging love Ihe dy 
possessed unusual musical ability, and for her Mr, Pea- 
body secured the best instruction which London could 
afford, But the heart of her recreant lover turned, in 
spite of her poverty, to bis first love, and on her return 
to America she forgave and wedded him: and he who 
had loved her best and last, shut the door of his heart to 
individual love, and opened it to all the world. Miss 


Appleton is remembered only as the woman who might 
have married George Peabody, the honored of sovereigns 
and rulers, the loved of the people of many lands, the 
benefactor whose name is not more enduringly carved 
in stone and marble than in the hearts which his munifi- 
cence made glad. 

Not more reverently were the remains of Napoleon 
received back by his France than was the body of her 





loved and loyal son by the pecple of the town which was 
his birthplace, and which bears his name. Amid the 
tolling of bells and the firing of minute-guns, he was 
borne to his grave in Harmony Grove, Salem, the sods 


of which were soon covered by the softly falling snow 
Go when one will to this grove of silence, he sees pec ple 
with reverent faces and remembering hearts, standing 


by the handsome and massive ranite sarcophagus 
which marks the resting-place of America’s great 
philanthropist 
The ceremonies of the centennial at Peabody on 
Monday, February 18, were simple, yet imposing. The 
whole town co-operated cordially in the work of com- 
memoration. There were exercises in the Peabody In 
stitute in the morning fer the school children, and in 
the afternocn there was a public meeting in the Town 
Hall, with addres and poen 
Lipa A. CHURCHILI 
-e-; 


THE first annual Hudson County World’s Food Fair 
and International Exposition opens at the Oakland Rink 
in Jersey City March 4 It promises to eclipse every 


thing of the kind heretofore held in the Stat 
WHEELMEN and wheelwomen, too. who rove delight 

edly through the countryside in the bright ! 

Oxford Wheel, all declare that there nev 


days on the er 
was a better one. With it motion is poetry and speed 
is attained without effort Beauty and strength are 
combined in this bicycle as in few other The Oxford 
has been the means of saving the health of manyva 
hard-worked professional man; and for the robust 
wheelman it 1s a charmir vehicle Oxford wheels 
are multiplying on our roadways annually 
SEVELLON A. Brown, formerly chief clerk of 


Department of State, died in Washington, February 16 


Susan B. ANTHONY'S seventy-fifth birthday was 
celebrated in Washington recently by a dinner wiven 
in her honor by the woman sutfragists of that cit 

4+> 
Teacher (Natural History Class) You will remem- 


ber, will you, Tomnmy, that wasps lie in a torpid state 
in the winter?’’ 

Tommy (with an air of retrospection)—‘‘Yes'm; but 
they make up for it in the summer.”’ 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


In 1440 it was the custom for a selected man to go 
about on Shrove Tuesday mounted on horseback, gayly 
dressed and called ‘‘King of the Year.’’ Before him 
marched the twelve months, all dressed according to 
their season, at the last came Lent, dressed in 
pure white tricked out with fish scales and oyster shells 
in token of the plain fare of the holy time. 

In more modern days Shrove Tuesday is often called 

Football Day,’’ and devoted to that heaithy game. It 
is usually played between married men and bachelors, 
and the women themselves, 
and taken a share in the fun. 


while 


sometimes have asserted 


In some English counties the Sunday before Lent is 


called ‘‘Egg Feast. Every hen that has not begun to 
lay her share of spring eggs is sentenced to death. 
Sometimes a favorite was saved from death, and pun 





The scene is thus described by 
an old English woman: ‘“The owner dresses up in fancy 
style, and slings his hen across his back. He also wears 
some little bells, and his neighbors are blindfolded, and 
run after him, following the tinkle. game is 
played in an inclosure, and at a given signal the man 
starts off; and his friends, each carrying a bough, hotly 
pursue him, and they go round and round. They try to 
thrash the lazy hen, and of course the owner gets a 
yoodly share of the punishment, Sometimes he would 
yet behind or between his followers, and they would 
thrash each other, and this frolic was kept up until the 
man cried out ‘Enough’!’’ Then the players were 
served with a feast of chicken and pancakes, 

All of 
day, especially cruel cock-tighting, 
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ATTRACTIVE HOFSIES. 
O place like home’ a touching and time-hon- 
/ ored motto, but occasionally one hears it deliv- 
ered with an unmistakable note of irony. There 
are all sorts and conditions of homes, many, 
unfortunately, being quite destitute of the sweet and 
refining influences which are commonly supposed to 
belong to that favored region. These exceptions include 
not only the dwellings of the poor, but a good number of 
more pretentious residences, the interior arrangements 
of which convey not the slightest hint of the individual- 
ity of their inhabitants, but have all the conventional 
ugliness and chilliness of a cheap boarding-house. The 
walls are gloontily papered, the carpets are dingy and 
characterless, or else vividly hideous in color and de- 
sign, the curtains are a match for neither, and the chair 
covers complete the howling discord. As for mere 
details of comfort and prettiness, cushions, footstools 
the tea-equipage, a frienuly screen or a cheerful lamp, 
these things have not been dreamed of in homes such as 
I describe. How any woman can consent to dwell amid 
such uncongenial surroundings is one of the mysteries 
which will never be solved. That many can and do is 
the awful fact we have to deal with. If there be any 
such among the housekeepers who read ONCE A WEEK, 
I conjure them to resolve on reform and make a strenu- 
ous endeavor to turn their sad-looking rooms into the 
bright, cozy and cheerful nooks which should abound in 

every house that can properly be called a home. 
The first obstacle which confronts one when the 
question of remodeling the interior arrangements of a 
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INJURIES RECEIVED IN THE COLLISION 


had a play of their own. They would collect 


all the bits of china that had been broken during the 
past vear. and co round in parties, following a leader 
He would go to the door, knock or ring, and when ad 
mitted, recite the following verse: 


I 


} 


the housewife refused the 
! lest the band of boys would rattle a perfect hail- 
china against door and window, until 
vere left on paint and glass. But the refusal 
m given, as all families prepared good bread 


earnest, for if 


r 1 of br Ken 


eese for the little ‘i: hrowing Lads.’’ 
n times the people had _ processions of 
who imitated every kind of animal, bird, 


evil, and with frolic and fun the whole Shrove 


was passed, At midnight they threw! aside 


thei ivetv and prepared for the somber scenes of Holy 
Ash Wednesday. From that time until Easter all 
merrvmaking ceased, while prayer and penitence filled 
every heart. 
e+ 
PIERRE BoGpANOFF, first Secretary of the Russian 


Legation at Washington, shot himself in his apartments 


in that city, February 20. He had suffered intensely 


from neuralgia since he had been transferred from the 
warmer climate of Brazil to this country, and this is 
supposed to have prompted the deed. 
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house comes up is the expense of buying new furniture 
and the difficulty of getting rid of the old. In some 
cases the stock-in-trade is of such hopeless quality that 
it seems useless to attempt improvement unless by mak- 
ing radical changes that are apt to prove costly. But it 
is wonderful how much may be done even in the most 
unpromising ménage by adopting a few simple devices 
making toward added comfort and decoration. 

Let us suppose a dingy, conventional parlor contain- 
ing little more than the absolutely essential items of 
furniture, and a despairing housekeeper who, though 
fully conscious of the deficiencies of her rooms, and 
yearning for something better, lacks the means to intro- 
duce a new and better order of things. The first thing 
she must realize is, that an effect of beauty or grandeur 
being totally out of the question, the only sensible alter- 
native is to produce an effect of cheerfulness and com- 
fort. To begin with, let an air of absolute cleanliness 
and sweetness pervade the apartment. Let the carpet, 
if the floor is covered, be kept bright with regular and 
careful sweeping, and the furniture, pictures and orna- 
ments rigorously free from dust. Rugs and curtains 
should be well shaken at frequent intervals, and the 
window or windows kept open as much as possible, 
There is a certain amount of pleasure experienced on 
entering a room, however ugly, where everything shines 
with cleanliness, that no amount of elegant appoint- 
ments can inspire when the atmosphere is dark and 
stuffy and the presence of dust ubiquitously appre- 
hended. The two principal attractions of a room are 
the window or windows and the fireplace. It should 
then be a first consideration to make the most of these 
features. The most rational and satisfactory treatment 
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of them is to use them for the purposes for which they 
were intended. A window is designed to illuminate and 
ventilate a room, and also to permit one to see what is 
beyond it, whether in the way of landscape or the life 
of the street. It is always a disappointment not to be 
able to see through a window, consequently I would 
advise housekeepers to carefully avoid the quite com- 
mon practice of barricading their windows with immov- 
able furniture or pyramids of plants. Let them be 
always easy of access, so that one may open and close 
them without inconvenience, and draw one’s chair up 
to them when desiring to profit by the light for reading 
or working. When possible, it is a good plan to have a 
window-seat which can be made quite simply in the 
form of a wooden shelf, upholstered with a pretty 
chintz, which falls in a frill to the floor, and furnished 
with a few soft cushions, covered in the same material 
and also finished with frills. Illustrated papers and 
magazines may be kept underneath, and you have then 
all the requirements for a cozy and comfortable nook. 

An easily adjusted shade should be found on every 
window of the house. If a room is poorly lighted, let 
the curtains invariably be of lace, or what is still pret- 
tier, if cheapness is a desideratum, of dotted muslin 
with frills at both sides, and on the ends, which should 
just meet the floor. There is an indescribable freshness 
and daintiness about these hangings which lend them an 
unfailing charm. In a large room of many windows 
heavier curtains may be used with good effect. Cur- 
tains should always be so hung as to permit of being 
drawn back when desired. It gives a comfortable sense 
of freedom when one knows that the furnishings of a 
room are not conventionally fastened in one place, but 
may be moved and readjusted to suit one’s convenience, 

What shall we do with the fireplace? is a question 
often asked by doubting housekeepers. I have but one 
answer to give them, Use it. During the winter 
months, and often, too, in chilly spring or autumn 
days, there is no spectacle more grateful to humanity 
than an open fire of crackling logs or glowing coals. 
Strange as it may appear, there are people to whom the 
possibility of using a grate for the purpose for which it 
was built is the last to occur. Personally I have an 
invincible objection to the various expedients adopted 
for filling up an unused grate. There is something 
wrong and forced in the idea which always affects me 
unpleasantly. Even when the fire is not burning, I 
think the spectacle of the material for one, neatly laid, 
ready for the match, is more cheerfully suggestive than 
any amount of greenery or other substituted decoration. 
However, if no amount of persuasion will induce you 
to have fires in your grates, and you are of the opinion 
that the fender, fire-irons and brass coal-box or wood- 
basket are not sufficient furnishing therefor, I will 
grudgingly admit that an arrangement of ferns may be 
made to look pretty in the space where the firelight 
glow ought to be. 

The mantelpiece is the next consideration. If there 
be no overmantel, the omission may be supplied with a 





square mirror hung flat against the wall; some cheap 
shelving, enameled in a light or dark color to suit the 
rest of the furnishings, can be arranged to go over the 
top and down the sides. If one has not a good collec- 
tion of china or other ornaments, it is best to adhere to 
a simpler arrangement. The strict rule should be fol- 
lowed of never allowing anything cheap or tawdry to 
enter into the decoration of aroom, An effect of severe 
simplicity is infinitely preferable to one of elaborate 
shabbiness. A mirror, a clock, and handsome candle- 
sticks or vases are always appropriate furnishings for 
the mantelpiece. In the absence of good bric-a-brac, 
never crowd the remaining space with worthless gew- 
gaws which the least experienced eye can appraise at 
their true worth at a single glance. You can scarcely 
have too many interesting photographs about, in appro- 
priate frames; but do not spread the family portraits 
around as ornaments when they are actually the re- 
verse, It shows no lack of affection to relatives to put 
their pictures out of sight when they are not objects of 
beauty or of special interest. If your collection of pho- 
tographs does not include any which you would care to 
exhibit, you can procure some of your favorite celebri- 
ties which will make a desirable addition to your sanc- 
tum, and be an interesting indication of your tastes and 
preferences. 

If I had but one general bit of advice to give with re- 
gard to chairs and sofas, I would say have them as big 
as possible, with due regard to the size of your rooms. 
A sofa, especially, is a mere futility if not wide and 
deep and generally capacious. The wretched subter- 
fuges which are offered to purchasers of cheap parlor 
suites are the most aggravating things in furniture 
which I know of. They are too small for two to sit on 
comfortably, not long enough to lie down on, and in 
any case so hard and lumpy, and with such aggressive 
backs and arms, that no self-respecting person would 
think of committing his comfort to their delusive em- 
brace. 

When furniture is shabby or ill-matched, there is 
always the expedient of covering it with pretty chintz. 
This is a favorite English custom which might well be 
popularized here. In castle and cottage it prevails 
equally, and the bright, cheerful effect produced by it 
is so much appreciated that in many homes the covers 
are never removed unless for the most formal occasions 
It is not difficult to make these covers. The material 
is laid wrong side out over the chair or sofa, and care 
fully fitted by joining the backs and fronts with pins in- 
serted very near together. It is well to allow for shrink- 
age by making them a trifle loose. The material should 
be pushed well into the seam between the back and seat, 
or back and arms of a sofa or chair before being fitted. 
One cannot afford to be niggardly in making these 
covers. When well fitted, cut out the covers all round 
with a sharp pair of scissors, close to the pins. For the 
fronts of chairs and sofas, it is best to make a deep fri 
reaching from the edges of the seat to the floor. This 
can be gathered and basted in place on the wrong side. 
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ll. See page 0, 


The whole is then slipped off the chair and stitched with 
the machine, following the line of the pins. A good 
hold should be taken on the chintz, The seams may be 
overhanded or bound with tape, to secure firmness, The 
cover is then turned right side out, and should fit per- 
fectly. Another plan is to fit with the right side out, 
and after stitching bind neatly with tape or worsted. 
When once you have become accustomed to these chair- 
covers you will never be without them, In summer 
they are delightfully cool to the touch, and in winter 
they are a wonderful protection against dust, ashes and 
the wear and tear which come from constant use dur- 
ing indoor life. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK has been suffering from a slight 
illness, which began with a chill on the 10th inst., but 
the doctors are not alarmed about his condition 

THE fleet and forts at Wei-Hai-Wei have been sur 
rendered to the Japanese, whose triumph now se¢ 
complete, 





AMERICAN trotters are soon to be seen in races on the 
Riviera. Duke George of Leuchtenberg, and Prince 
Galitzin, the leading officials of the Trotting Society of 
the French Littoral, say that plenty of openings will be 
given Americans to win at Nice and elsewhere 

MASCAGNI'’S new opera William Ratcliff, hag 
been received with great favor at the Seala Theatre ir 
Milan. The libretto is a free translation of Hein 
tragedy. 

THE appointment of Avery D. Andrews, son-in-law 
of Lieutenant-General Schofield, to replace John ¢ 
Sheehan as a Police Commissioner in this city, is 
announced, ; 

ADMIRAL TING and the Chinese ue neral who ur 
rendered Wei-Hai-Wei are iid to have committed 
suicide, But such reports are often spread by unsuc 
cessful Chinese leaders to vive them time to « ape 
from the anger of their Imperial master, 

I t t 

< ul ‘ 

Bu 

HIS PO! 

He—‘‘What's the use of our arguing? You'll have 
to admit that man was made first 

She—“‘All right, I do! Did you ever see a woman 


who wanted to argue priority of age with a man?” 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


ONCE A WEEK 








usque show on each front, an inside 
breast-pi t beir inserted in the lin 
ing f other hould be deemec 
sary, the t h coat piaits in 
will furnsh re« es for por 
less bulky ticles can | ‘ 
carried Phe irt, which 
fashionab!] rgan-pipe variet 
posely shortened for ea i! 
Capacious pockets Can be hidder 
side seams under the organ f 
back, These ls are tly 





with hair h or canva ind 
suggest that the skirt band |} 
with good-sized hooks each side 
back, to correspond with eye ewed on 


the back of the vest, thus relieving the 


waist and hips from all weight when ad- 
justed. To wear with suits of th 


we recommend the 





s kind 
i 


ind Ie 





£ r e varia- 
g£ings varia 
t 


ions can b a change 


ot waistcoat and neckti or the intro 
duction of a lk blouse, or shirtwaist of 
some pretty wash fabric in place of th 
vest Pattern 6351 is cut in five sizes; 
viz., 82, 34, 86, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure, Pattern 6299 is cut in five 
1IZes8 Viz 2 t a) A» I i ini¢ he 5 





¢ LADit MATERNITY JACKET 


A graceful de n for a Lady’s Mater 
nity Jacket isshown in Patvern 6358, This 
garment is an indispensable adjunct of 
the young married woman's wardrobe, 
and may be worn over any skirt, the top 
of which should be adjusted with casings 
and drawstrin The jacket is of three- 
quarter length, and falls in graceful folds 
from the gathers that are joined to the 
square yoke front and back; it can be 
worn loose, as here shown, or secured to 
the form with a girdle of ribbon The 
stylish bertha gives becoming breadth to 
the shoulders, the Byron collar separat- 
ing over a pretty bow of ribbon, Com- 
fortably full sleeves are gathered at the 
wrists under a rosette of ribbon, the 
lower edge forming a frill edged with 
insertion. India or China silk, French 
flannel, merino, cashmere, Henrietta or 
other soft woolens, furnish suitable ma- 
terial for this jacket; while for morn 
ings, especially in warm weather, per- 
cale, cambric, batiste, sateen, nainsook, 
lawn or other cotton wash fabrics, pret- 
tily trimmed with embroidery or lace, 
would make up charming]: this pat 
tern. Pattern 6358 is cut in six sizes; viz 











82, 34, 86, 88, 40 and 42 inches bust meas 
ure, 
In remodeling old gowns is generally 


found necessary to replace the sleeves by 
on conven 
erial to be 





new ones; the present ta 
iently permitting different 1 
used for sleeves and bodice, makes the 
matter quite easy, especially when one 
has a good sleeve pattern to work from. 
In No. 6353 are shown three fashionable 








sleeves No. 1, is a Mousquetaire or 
cork-screw style, and is here depicted in 
rich brocaded taffeta It is one of the 
season's novelties, and especially adapted 
to sleeves of chiffon or other gauzy ma 
terials that are 1 le up over linings of 
silk and sat The fashionable fullness 
on top is gi ully disposed over fitted 
linings and thered at the front arm 
seam, causing the pretty wrinkled effect 





~LADIES’ SLEEVES 


1round the arm to the wrist No. 2 shows 


a pretty draped puff sleeve of primrose 
yellow silk decorated with jetted lace 
insertion in Van Dyke style. This de- 
sign can be adapted to ordinary wear, In 





veivet, Sli 


l cheviot, crepon or other silk 
or wool fabrics, by using the lower por 
tions shown in No. 3, which is here de- 
picted in dark-green crepon and velvet, a 
windinill bow of velvet draping the puff 
in the centre. Other stylish combina 
tions of silk and wool materials would 
look equally well, or the sleeve can be 
made all of one material, and decorated 
with braid, gimp, insertion, ribbon or 
passementerie. The three different styles 
given as one pattern, Pattern 6353 
is cut in three sizes; viz., 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure 


are 


- > 
ze 
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That our little lads have fashions as 
well as their sisters is shown by the pict- 
uresque-looking ‘‘Lord Fauntleroy’’ suit 
here presented. Blue faced cloth is used 
for the close-fitting knee trousers and 
stylish cut-away jacket, setting off to ad- 


vantage the full blouse of fine lawn, with 





—LADY'S TEA-GOWN 
its broad sailor collar, cuffs and ruffles of 
fine embrodery. The jacket and trous- 
ers are decorated with silk braid in mili 
tary fashion. The cuffs and collar are 
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worn over the neck and sleeves of the 


jacket, a pale-blue silk necktie being be 
comingty displayed at the throat. Th i 
an admired style for boys when first 
promoted to the dignity of knee trousers 
and can be copied in various materials t 
suit individual needs. Velvet, or velve 
teen, makes handsome and serviceabk 
jacket and trousers, while the less preter 
tious tweed, cheviot, vicuna and clot 
hardly less attractive. For 
blouses in this style, cambric, percale, 
muslin or linen, in striped, figured 
checked or plain colors, or white, are 

Pattern 6366 is cut in three 
sizes; viz., 4, 6 and 8 years. 

A very pretty and comfortable tea- 
gown is shown in No, 4075. It is not too 
elaborate for ordinary use, and yet is 
dainty enough for all occasions when 
a tea-gown may be worn. The material 
of which the gown pictured here was 
made is figured China silk; the hem, 
bretelles, yoke, neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with folds of cerise velvet and 
the yoke is covered with white lace. The 
back is cut long enough to form a short 








suits are 


chosen 








6159—LADY’S PRINCESS WRAPPER 


train. This pattern is cut in five sizes; 
viz., 82, 34, 36, 88 and 40 inches bust 
measure 

The Lady’s Princess Wrapper, No. 6159, 
is a new and stylish variation of a morn- 
ing house-gown. It is made to close in- 
visibly half-way down the left side. 
When two materials are used for this 
design the effect is much better than 
when one only is used, unless a different 
color be employed for the front. The 
wrapper in the cut was made of figured 
woolen material, the prevailing tones of 
which were black and turquoise, while 
plain turquoise was used for the front 
breadth and the lower part of the sleeves. 
A draped velvet or satin band may be 
added to the collar, which is a plain 
stand-up one, fastening at the side. Pat- 
tern 6159 is made in four sizes: viz., 32, 
36, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


February 14 


ryyHE prediction regarding the diminu- 
4 sCtion of the sleeves in the spring 
DV gowns brings forcibly to my mind 
the American poet's injunction 

not to prophesy unless you know. 
The models as yet show even an increase 
in that direction; but the inside seam 
hugs the arm snugly, and, as I rightly 
udged, there is a decided falling off in 
the bouffant etlect of the whole costume, 
Che skirts, although they grow to great 
width about the hem, fit tightly over the 
ips, and for the most part will be un- 
trimmed. Although the French biouse 
appears, it is in a modified form, and the 
waistline is again en evidence. So take 
heart, ye dames with voluptuous curves, 
the spring will display them again; and, 
if you were independent enough to have 
your fall street gown made regardless of 
the box-plaits and plentitude of trim- 
ming which fashion dictated, you may 
wear it again this spring with an “TI told 
you so” air, while your modish sister, 
who weakly wears what her dressmaker 
gives her and charges her for, must have 
an entirely new outfit. For the changes 
in style, although slight, decidedly mark 
the advent of a new season, and an ex- 
treme always kills itself. [ often describe 
gowns ultra in style and cut, becauss 
they are new, Parisian, and 
to a large number of the reading public; 
but no mode should be adopted that is 
pot at once becoming, appropriate, and 
above all, suitable to one’s purse. 
Polonius's injunction may be applied in 
more than one sense. What one may be 
able to afford this season one may not be 
able to throw away the next, and there- 
fore an extreme is always an extrava- 
gance to the moderate and average purse. 
The new gowns are really late in ap 
pearing. The dressinakers say it is the 
fault of the manufacturers, who are 
keeping back their goods, and in extenu- 
ation the wholesale places declare that 
the couturieres are waiting to see what 
may come from Berlin. It is a fact, that 
for a certain type of gown the German 
city is beginning to rival Paris. Never- 
theless, there are new modes to be seen, 
built of printed taffetas in every possible 
design, and crepons in all colors and 
styles—they are very original and strik- 


ing. With the ground covered with 
snow, and the thermometer registered 


lower than it has been this winter, the 
sight of these airy gowns, with ruffles of 
lace floating over the shoulders, causes 
the beholder to shrink back into her furs, 
and to postpone the temptation of order- 
ing her next season’s wardrobe until 
there may be some touch of its tempera- 
ture in the air; but those fortunate mon- 
daines sur la cote d’azur—where the sea- 


son, made brilliant by fashionable Paris 
and Russia, and distinguished by royal 


Austria, calls for the gayest and newest 
of gowns—or on the eve of departure 
therefore, can contemplate these airy 
creations with pleasure. I will describe 
a few that strike me as_ particularly 
fetching, and which I can recommend 
for style and beauty. 

An exquisite gown in Chené silk, in 
rose and yellow with a printed moss pat- 
tern of black over it, has the perfectly 
fitted skirt untrimmed, showing fully 
the beauty and richness of the silk. With 


the exception of a plait of the silk run- | 
ning up the middle of the bodice front | 


waist is of rose Liberty 
The very full sleeves, 


and back the 
mousseline-de-soie. 


which end at the elbows, are of the silk, | 


and so draped about the tops of the arms 
as to show a bit of a full undersleeve of 


USES FREE 


<TO INTRODUCE IN NEW LOCATITIES.> 
We will give FREE Or ANY COST for advertbing 
purposes to one person in each locality who is ruptured, on 
of Dr. Horne’s New improv ed #15 Single or $20 Doub te 
Electric Truss and Belt Combined, We mean just what 
Free of Any Cost! There are no charges of 









any kindt paid by you. We are makir g this offer to fn- 
troduce our E. ic Trusses, in new localities, believing it will 
psy usin theend. If you are ruptured write us, giving full 





particulars of your rupture, with measurements, 80 we can fit 
y. Answer at once, sending this ad 
¢ away M, mone 





WHERE TO FIND GAME. 
Wuaere to find game is oftentimes a perplexing 
question. The sportsman who strikes a g 
general! 


good spot 








keeps the information as close as pos- 
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ONCE A 


| rose. Accompanying this gown is a 
novel circular wrap of soft black wool 
lined with a lusterless rose silk. Down 
the front is a narrow panel of bl: 
over pink; and on each side of this panel 
the fullness of the cape i with a jet 

|} ornament, making two full, high puffs 
between which the chin may ne ad most 
comfortably and becomingly. The | 
of the cape fits smoothly over the shoul 
ders. 

A very simple and effective 
model, which would be pretty and useful 
in almost any color or material, is of a 
soft, loosely woven blue wool, showing a 
cornflower-blue surface over a navy-blue 
foundation with knots of black in it. 
The skirt is untrimmed, the lower part 
of the sleeve tight and of the wool, and 
the bodice laid in box - plaits, 


ick lace 


is hel 


ack 


spring 


which 
blouse but slightly over the narrow black 
velvet belt, fastened on each side with an 
old silver ornament. The square yoke 
and tops of the sleeves are of white silk 
| covered with a scroll design done in nar- 
row black velvet ribbon. 

A very effective gown is of a deep 
cream crepon, with irregular dashes o 
one of the new shades of red init. The 
bodice has a surplice effect, and fastens 


|} under one arm with a row of stiff half 
| bows of red velvet ribbon, The elbow 
| sleeves consist of three ruffles of ecru 


| lace and loops and ends of the velvet rib- 
bon. This sleeve is very lovely, and 
| promises to be a great favorite for dressy 
| spring and summer toilettes. The ro- 
sette has had its day, and the bow now 
is a series of loops and ends 
extending in one direction. 

I think I spoke in my last letter of the 
revival of the fichu. A novel arrange- 
ment of this idea is of dotted pink mull 
It extends over the shoulders, and is 
caught on each side of the bust with a 
black ribbon bow and falls in a small 
plaited frill. From under the bow it 
continues again to the waist, where it 
meets, held by a jet buckle, and the two 
mull ends fall in jabots on the skirt. 
This was the only trimming on a black 
silk grenadine gown, with a hair stripe of 
pink in it, foliowing the irregular navy 
weave, and the effect was very charm- 
ing. 

I was permitted yesterday to view, at 
a well-known jeweler's, a flounce of lace 
about one and a half yards in length, 
designed for a titled dame well known 
throughout Europe, but whose identity | 
was requested by the courteous jeweler 
not to reveal. This piece of lace was a 
marvel of exquisite design and artistic 
workmanship, and almost 
value. Seen under the glare of the elec- 


generally 


tric light, the effect was simply renver- | 


sant. The centre of each lace point had 
the design carried out in silver and 
heavily incrusted with diamonds, The 


same idea was carried out through the 
entire design—the stamens of some beau- 
tifully woven flowers in the lace being of 





for this pose and only one in 8 
DR. HORSE ELECTRIC BELT & TR ‘gs €0., Chieago, M, | 
P.S.—We have Eleetric Belts for diseases, Catalog free, | 


silver and diamonds. The diamonds 
were all very small, 


but exquisitely cut 
and deliciously white. The lace and sil- 


| ver design were of such perfect workman- 


ship that they seemed to be woven in one 
piece, and the sprinkling of diamonds, 
beautiful as they were, simply a part of 
the magnificent ensemble. The 
told me that his designers were at present 
occupied in creating a fan which should 
carry out the same idea. 
ETHELYN 
-eo- 


CHESS. 


Two strong teams are now tied for the 
championship of the Metropolitan League 
—the City and Brooklyn Clubs. The 
former gained a very creditable victory 
of four and a half games to three and a 
half against the Manhattans a week ago 
and the Brooklyn men easily vanquished 


FRIEND. 


the Staten Islanders on the following 
Saturday. The City Club stands the bet- 
ter chance for tne final victory. 

A. Walbrodt kas challenged Dr. 8 
Tarrasch for a second match, and the 
doctor has accepted the challenge. Wal- 


brodt announces that the event will take 
place at Nuremberg in August, and that 
the conditions will be similar to those of 
the match last year. The stakes will be 
one thousand marks a side. 

The honorary secretary of the Hastings 
Club of England has issued a letter to the 
chess clubs of Great Britain asking sup- 
port for an international tournament to 
be played during the summer at Hast- 
ings. The outlook is good for an impor- 
tant gathering. 

Thus says the great John Ruskin—and 
there is many a c hess player who might 
bear it in mind: ‘The kind of ame 
which, however masterly, I call radically 
bad in style, may be simply illustrated 
by a game in sixty moves, in which the 
combatants exchange first their bishops, 
then their knights, and afterward their 
rooks, and pass the rest of their time in 
skulking about the board with their odd 
rooks in search of each other’s pawns.”’ 


| 
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\ METROPOLITAN LEAGUE GAMI v | og 
The f wing game was played ir 
City vs. Newark between M Iris 
Loyd, tt LuL0US problem composer. Mr. Driscoe x | | 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
THE AUTOMATIC DIVER. 


THE experiment here illustrated is car- 
ried out by means of a tall glass jar, and 
a little cylindrical-shaped box previously 
prepared in the following manner: 

The bottom should be pierced with 
several small holes, and the cover with 
one circular hole in the centre. This 
hole should be fitted with a double piston, 
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